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New Cards for the New Deal 


Labor and Business Propose Recovery Measures as Ickes Board Recom- 
mends Lasting Program of Public Works and Use of Resources 


President Roosevelt last week. One 

was his plan to “take the profit out of 
war” (see page 7). The second was the 
Attorney General’s conference on crime, 
which attracted hun- 
dreds of experts on 
the subject to Wash- 
ington. 


f YWO important side-issues occupied 


The effectiveness of 
law-enforcement off- 
cers, the President 
said, “has, unfortu- 
nately, been impaired 
because of inadequate 
organization, unscien- 
tific administration 
and lack of public 
support and _ under- 
standing,” as well as 
by “the lack of facilities for training skilled 
men for the work of detection, apprehen- 
sion, and prosecution of accused persons.” 
He asked the crime conference to devise 
“a constructive program of action” to over- 
come these obstacles. 


Wide World 
Charles G. Dawes 


The conference responded with a long 
string of recommendations. It urged that 
an educational center, or “West Point,” be 
created in Washington to train the coun- 
try’s police. It asked the States to coordi- 
nate their anticrime drives by means of 
interstate agreements. It suggested im- 
provements in court procedure to prevent 
defendants from dodging through loop- 
Holes, and requested State Legislatures to 
put these improvements into effect. It con- 
demned lynching, “Jawyer-criminals,” poli- 
ticians who protect criminals and press ac- 
counts which glorify crime. 


But, however important they may be, war 
profits and crime are not the Administra- 
tion’s principal problems. Its principal 
problems are, first, how to encourage busi- 
ness expansion and, secondly, how to in- 
crease the economic security of the average 
American. 


Obviously, these two problems are con- 
nected, not only with each other, but with 
the farm problem as well. 


President Roosevelt stressed this fact in 
a message delivered by telephone from the 
White House to the Nashville convention of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Despite the drought, he said, farm income 
is about a billion dollars greater this year 


than last, and he added: “All of us would 


Acme 


Lewis W. Douglas 


like to see an even larger increase in 1935, 
but we know that this can not come unless, 
in the first place, industrial production in- 
creases sufficiently to expand the market 
for farm products; unless, in the second 
place, more of our export trade is paid for 
by increased imports, and unless, in the 
third place, agriculture continues to adjust 
its total production to the market that 
actually exists.’ Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, made similar 
points in his annual report. “When the 
industrial production and pay-rolls are 


increased,” he wrote, “the industrial popu- ~ 


A Review of 1934 


The next issue of THe Literary 
Dicest, December 29, will contain ab- 
sorbing and authoritative reviews of 
the year which is drawing to a close. 
In addition to a general review of 
broad scope, each of the several de- 
partments will devote a considerable 
space to an annual summing up of 
events in its own field. 

Thumb-nail personality sketches of 
the ten outstanding men and women 
of the year, selected for THE DicEst 
by more than 200 newspaper editors 
throughout the country, will also be 
carried, 


lation is in a position to buy more food at 
parity prices.” 


Compilation of voting in the South on 
retention of the Bankhead Act showed that 
cotton-growers were ten to one in favor 
of continued goyern- 
ment control of pro- 
duction in 1935. 


Many authorities 
believe that the key to 
industrial expansion 
lies in the durable- 
goods industries, and 
this belief found place 
in a number of public 
statements last week. 


Wide World 


Durable goods are 
goods that last—ma- 
chinery, locomotives, 
furniture and so on— 
and they are given that name to distinguish 
them from consumer goods—soap, shoes, 
and all the rest—which are quickly used up. 


Last week Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
economist and Vice President of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, declared that “the 
ereat unsolved problem of the depression is 
that of the unemployment among the makers 
of durable goods.” An enormous potential 
demand for these goods exists to-day, he 
said, and he made three recommendations 
in the interest of converting it into an actual 
demand. First, he advised, abandon the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, substi- 
tuting “much greater freedom in profit and 
price competition.” Secondly, take steps 
toward a balanced budget based on sound 
money. Finally, liberalize the law regulat- 
ing the issuance of securities. 


Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres 


Lewis W. Douglas, former Director of the 
Budget, also saw a huge dammed-up de- 
mand for consumer goods and also thought 
that balancing the budget would help to 
free it. He advised that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps be discontinued, that no 
further appropriations be made for public 
works and that relief costs be cut through 
a “means test” requiring the needy to prove 
their need. 


Agreeing with these men that postponed 
demands for durable goods have now piled 
into a towering accumulation, Charles G. 
Dawes, former Vice President, questioned 
their argument that what the Government 
did about it would prove all-important. 
When the average man is struggling out of 
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Senet 


Lonesome, as Usual 


—Shafer in the Cincinnati Times-Star 


a depression, Mr. Dawes declared, he post- 
pones purchasing durable goods. 


Mr. Dawes predicted that the rush would 
take place next June or July, and that that 
time would mark the beginning of a full 
year of business prosperity. “The normal 
course of recovery involving mass action is 
not determined by human reasoning but 
by human nature,” he said. 


Yet, according to David Lawrence, Wash- 
ington correspondent, “Such optimism as 
prevails to-day about the upswing for 1935, 
especially in the durable-goods industries, 
arises from a conviction that the Adminis- 
tration will see in the durable-goods situa- 
tion an opportunity to put virtually all the 
unemployed to work and thus gradually cut 
down the relief bill of the nation.” 


The Administration has already seen pos- 
sibilities in the situation. James A. Moffett, 
Federal Housing Administrator, has tackled 
it by asking industry to replace and mod- 
ernize equipment and so launch a wide- 
spreag spending program. 


Meanwhile, and closely connected with 
business expansion, there remains the prob- 
lem of making life a little more secure, eco- 
nomically, for both the employed and the 
unemployed. Two boards appointed by the 
President have devised reeommendations to 
assist both classes. 


The National Resources Board, of which 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes is 
Chairman, this week recommended to the 
President a lasting recovery program of 
public works and use of land, water, and 
mineral assets based on an exhaustive in- 
ventory. The total capital outlay involved 
for the ten-year period, 1935 to 1944, is 
estimated at approximately $24,000,000,000. 
The Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Economie Security proposed a _ Federal- 
State unemployment insurance program, 
with the imposition of a 3 per cent. tax on 
pay-rolls beginning in 1936. 


As the Business Conference for Recovery 
at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 


began its consideration of unemployment 
relief, labor disputes, and the NRA, the 
Labor Advisory Board in Washington urged 
amendments to make the codification of 
industry permanent and compulsory, as- 
suring labor a full share in economic 
democracy. 


Both the employed and the unemployed 
also are considered in the legislative pro- 
eram which the American Federation of 
Labor will submit to the Congress which 
convenes January 3. The A. F. of L. not 
only demands unemployment insurance and 
old-age pensions; it likewise demands the 
thirty-hour week, which many _ business 
leaders flatly oppose. 


“Labor is firmly convinced that the thirty- 
hour-week bill is necessary to economic re- 
covery and essential as a practical remedy 
for unemployment,” says the A. F. of L. 


The A. F. of L. also struck another mili- 
tant note during the week when it deter- 
mined to withdraw from the agreement ar- 
ranged last March to govern labor relations 
in the automobile industry. 


This agreement was drawn up under the 
supervision of President Roosevelt. It 
created a National Automobile Labor Board. 
headed by Dr. Leo Wolman, and provided 
for proportional representation of all 
groups of workers in collective bargaining 
with employers. Organized labor prefers 
the system of majority rule, under which the 
collective-bargaining agents chosen in a 
plant election represent all the employees, 
and not merely those who vote for them. 


In the midst of these developments. 
December 15—war-debt day—came and 
went and nothing much happened. Aside 
from arrears, war debtors were scheduled 
to pay the United States some $150,000,000 
on December 15, but only Finland, which 
owed about $230,000, paid up. 


Americans did not seem surprized, or 
even much interested. Perhaps this is be- 
cause they long ago abandoned hope of 
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—Orr in the Syracuse Post-Standard 
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"LEAVE IT To 


ROOKED 
SOLITICS, 


The Great Protector 
—Kirby in the New York World-Telegram _ 


collecting the war debts. Perhaps it is be- 
cause they are concerned with more momen- 
tous public questions. 


Because of their bearing on one of these 
questions—that of increasing the welfare 
of the average citizen—figures made public 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue have in- 
spired many newspaper editorials recently. 


The figures showed that in 1933, the first 
year of the Roosevelt Administration, the 
net income of corporations increased by 35 
per cent. as compared with 1932. At the 
same time, the number of individuals with 
incomes of $25,000 or more increased also. 
On the other hand, the number of indi- 
viduals with incomes of less than $25,000 
was smaller in 1933 than in 1932. 


Champions of the New Deal explained 
the figures. Naturally, they said, improved 
business would show results in the higher 
income brackets first. The figures for 1934, 
they intimated, would show benefits seeping 
down into lower brackets. But some news- 
paper editors had explanations of their own. 


“The Roosevelt New Deal has made the 
rich richer and the poor poorer,” declared 
the Communist New York Daily Worker. 
“It has effected a ruthless redistribution of 
the national income in favor of the handful 
of Wall Street capitalist parasites who dom- 
inate the country through their monopoly 
grip on industry.” 


The Philadelphia Record remarked: 
“These are 1933 figures, but mounting cor- 
poration profits and lack of substantial wage- 
increases this year would indicate that the 
trend is still continuing. Concentration of - 
purchasing power and maldistribution of 
the national income continue under the New _ 
Deal as under the old.” 


And to the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, “The fact that last year 300,000 
persons were required to pay more than 75. 
per cent. of all the income taxes collected 
is pretty fair evidence that the rich in this 
matter, at least, are not permitted to escape 
the obligations of wealth.” 
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Christmas in Furvign Lands 


- 


Keystone Ewing Galloway Keystone 


(Left to right) Bringing in the Yule log in Merrie England; children in the American Mission School at Ningpo, China, making 
Christmas decorations; and boys of the St. Clement Danes choir, London, singing Christmas carols 


Publishers Photo Service Publishers Photo Service Publishers Photo Service 


(Left to right) In the Austrian Tyrol the villagers go about the streets on Christmas Eve dressed in quaint costumes; a Christmas tree 
: . in the public square, Cologne, Germany; and the Manger in the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem 


Keystone Publishers Photo Service 


(Left to right) Pupils of a Scottish school in a suburb of London testing—and tasting—the Christmas pudding during the annual mixing 
ceremony; and Santa Claus presenting toys to the children of a town in Czechoslovakia 
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Doctor Takes Holiday From His “Quints” 


Practitioner From Ontario Backwoods Who Brought Five Dionnes 
r . . 4 s . . . 
Into World Finds America “Wonderful” in Four-Day Visit 


© International 


Al Smith shows Doctor Dafoe the sights of New York from the top of the Empire 
State Building 


D.. Allan Roy Dafoe’s four-day holiday 
from his little practise in the Ontario back- 
woods netted him some wonderful experi- 
ence. For the first time in his life he saw 
a negro baby, elephants, lions, tigers, 
whales, big snakes; talked to the President 
of the United States and the President’s 
mother, spellbound 3,000 people into breath- 
less silence, viewed New York’s famous sky- 
line, rode in its subways, ventured into a 
night-club, made a trip in an air-plane, wore 
dinner-clothes for the first time, and talked 
to Al Smith on top of the world’s highest 
building. That’s just a partial list of the 
things he did, heard, saw. 


After it all, the Canadian country doctor 
was ready to go back to his practise in Cal- 
lander and vicinity, where he administers to 
3,500 people scattered over a territory of 
400 square miles and delivers more babies 
than a dozen ordinary practitioners. All the 
time he talked and answered questions 
about babies, especially the Dionne “quin- 
triplets,” as Al Smith called them, or the 
“quints” as the good doctor sometimes 
speaks of his little charges. 


Talk With the President 


He talked about them to the President, to 
the President’s mother, to Cardinal Hayes, 
to Eddie Bourne, mate of the ferry-boat 
Knickerbocker, who rushed up and ex- 
ploded, “wonderful job, Doc. Got ten of 
my own at home, and I know how it is.” 
Babies, babies, it was all about babies, even 
whale babies, in the preserved remains of 
which in the Museum of Natural History 
the doctor was interested. 


Did the sixty-four-inch doctor get tired of 
all this shop-talk about babies, their diet 
and care? Not a bit. All the interviewers 
and listeners could see that his heart was 
in that little hospital in the Canadian back- 
woods with its sixty pounds of babies—the 
best-known five little girls in all the world. 
He loves them so much, said the doctor, his 
brown eyes shining, that he doesn’t know 
which he loves best—Yvonne, Annette, 
Cécile, Emilie, or Marie. 


He took back to each of them a scapular 
medal, presented by Cardinal Hayes, who 
also asked after their mother, Mrs. Olive 
Dionne. Some interviewers seemed to for- 
get that she played an important part in the 
miracle which made Doctor Dafoe famous 
and brought him to the United States. 


When the diminutive doctor, in a new 
blue suit, stepped off the train in New York, 
his hosts placed him in a big black limou- 
sine which almost hid him from view. Motor- 
cycles roared ahead to make way. People 
gaped. It didn’t feaze the doctor. 


He is used to hurry and bustle, tho it isn’t 
quite so noisy. It was like that the whole 
time of his visit—one thing after another. 
They took him out into the bay to see the 
city’s sky-line. “Wonderful,” he said quietly. 
“Just about what I thought it would be.” 
On the ferry it developed that it was his 
“first ride on a big boat.” 


There are no subways in Callander, of 
course, and when, at the bidding of photog- 
raphers, he clung to a strap in his first ride, 
he remarked that it was “convenient.” 

“Wonderful” was about as far as Doctor 
Dafoe went. 

“TI pull teeth, and I look after babies,” he 
said. “When I think people are going to 
die, I make out their wills. When there is 
danger of a new-born baby dying before a 
priest can arrive, I baptize it.” 


After he had knocked around New York 
a bit, Doctor Dafoe took an air-plane to 
Washington to see the President. 

When he emerged from his chat with the 
President, the visitor was asked what they 
talked about. “Babies,” said Doctor Dafoe. 
When, later, he met Mrs. James Roosevelt 
in New York, he said to her quite simply: 
“T enjoyed the visit with your son. He is a 
fine man, a human man.” 

“T think he is very human, too,” replied 
Mrs. Roosevelt, all smiles. 

The doctor’s last visit was to the Bronx 
Zoo. He tarried outside one of the lions’ 
cages. A tawny monster roared. “That,” 
he said, “is a swell-looking lion.” 
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Labor Board’s Stand Defies 


Newspapers on Jurisdiction 


nie by December 22 the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin has reinstated Dean S. Jen- 
nings, rewrite man, or told the National 
Labor Relations Board why he resigned last 
spring, the newspaper faces Federal en- 
forcement action. Indications were that 
William Randolph Hearst, owner, would 
ignore the board’s reafirmation last week 
of its decision that the paper had impeded 
organization for collective bargaining, 
thereby inviting removal of the Blue Eagle 
and a court test of Section 7-A of the NIRA. 


When members of the newspaper publish- 
ers’ code committee gathered in New York 
on Monday at the call of Howard Davis, 
chairman, they did not talk about Jennings. 
They talked about jurisdiction, interpreta- 
tion, and freedom of the press. 


Simultaneously the Newspaper Industrial 
Board was meeting in another part of the 
city to consider charges against J// Progreso 
Italo-Americano and The Staten Island Ad- 
vance of discrimination against employees 
for Newspaper Guild activity. It is this 
board, and not the NLRB, which should 
have full jurisdiction in the Jennings case | 
and any other disputes arising out of the 
code, the publishers insist. The NLRB 
admits that view as a general policy, but 
does not consider itself obliged to re- 
fuse jurisdiction, pointing out that it did 
not consider the NIB suitably constituted 
to deal with complaints involving editorial 
employees at the time the Jennings case was 
brought up. To recognize the NLRB even as 
an appellate court means to the*publishers 
modification of their code in violation of its 
unique “consent” clause. 

Indirectly, the NLRB reaffirmation ac- 
cused Donald R. Richberg, Executive Diree- 
tor of the National Emergency Council, of 
“torturing the meaning of plain language” 
in making the word “may” in the Executive 
Order creating the board mean “shall.” In | 
its broader aspects, the board considers 
itself “not merely a tribunal for the disposi- 
tion of 7-A complaints arising in industries 
having no special industrial board but, what 
is more important, it is to serve as a coordi- 
nating body charged to promote uniformity 
of administration and interpretation in the 
various boards and agencies dealing with 
7-A cases.” 

Encouraged by the NLRB support of its 
case, the American Newspaper Guild moved 
to clear the way for reentering the hearing 
on editorial wages and hours which was 
adjourned for two weeks after representa- 
tives of the Guild had walked out in protest 
over NRA “interference.” Its officers sent 
a letter to Mr. Richberg demanding that he 
explain what went on between the Monday 
evening, when the first ruling was made, and 
the Tuesday evening, when the case was 
ordered reopened. 

Mr. Richberg informed Tue Lirerary 
Dicest that his position had been officially 
stated to the NLRB and that he had “de- 
clined to enter into a controversial corre- 
spondence with the Newspaper Guild.” 
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The President’s Declaration Against War Profits 


Scant ' 
Vation’s Press in General Approves His Appointment of an Executive Committee, Headed By 
Bernard M. Baruch, to Prepare Legislation for Submission to Congress 


| HE time has come to 

take the profit out of 

war,’ said President 
oosevelt last week as he 
amed an executive committee, 
eaded by Bernard M. Baruch, 
0 prepare legislation for that 
urpose. His action brought 
mmediate and bitter retorts 
rom the Senate Munitions 
“ommittee, headed by Senator 
yerald P. Nye, Progressive 
tepublican of North Dakota, 
hich, has been exposing the 
amifications of the munitions 
usiness, ranging from evi- 
lence of bribery to enormous 
yar profits. 


Senator Nye declared that 
he President’s action was an 
ttempt to “check and halt” the committee’s 
avestigation. Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
erg, Republican, of Michigan, warned 
gainst “sidetracking” the investigation. 
eassurances from the Administration that 
he Baruch group was purely advisory, and 
vould seek the assistance of leaders in Con- 
ress, were received skeptically, press re- 
erts said, by the Senators who have been 
ressing the munitions inquiry. 


An inkling of what the new committee 
yay try to accomplish is revealed by a 
peech made last summer by Mr. Baruch, 
nce Chairman of President Wilson’s War 
ndustries Board. He said that war profits 
hould be restricted to the average for the 
receding three years. 


Nembers of Baruch Board 


Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, fermer Na- 
ional Recovery Administrator, is a member 
f the Baruch committee, and other mem- 
efs are: Cordell Hull, Secretary of State; 
lenry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
‘reasury; George H. Dern, Secretary of 
Var; Claude A. Swanson, Secretary of the 
lavy; Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
ulture; Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
abor; Henry L. Roosevelt, Assistant Sec- 
stary of the Navy; Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
yur, Chief of Staff of the Army; Joseph B. 
astman, Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
ition, and George N. Peek, special adviser 
» the President on foreign trade. 


The following editorial excerpts indicate 
1e reaction of the press to the appointment 
f the Baruch committee: 


Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune (Jnd. Dem.)— 
he President shows an inclination to 
onopolize all prerogatives of Congress. 
enator Nye is getting the facts, getting 
1em while Roosevelt played with big navy 
-owd. What then is back of the Presi- 
ent’s solo act? Nye is doing a good job, 
erhaps too good. 


(Left to right) Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Bernard M. Baruch, 


and Edward F. McGrady 


Milwaukee Journal (Jnd.)—President 
Roosevelt is not stopping the Senate in- 
vestigation. He wants the fullest possible 
study. . . . Without the President’s help, 
the Nye committee’s investigation is al- 
most certain to end as have thousands of 
other Congressional investigations. . . . In 
a voluminous report stored away in pigeon 
holes to gather dust through the years. 


Baltimore Sun (Jnd. Dem.)—It does 
seem rather unusual for the President to 
choose this particular moment to announce 
that he would have legislation drawn up to 
deal with this question. After all, the Sen- 
ate, in accordance with the Constitutional 
duties, has been inquiring into the same gen- 
eral subject with the avowed purpose of 
preparing whatever may be 
found necessary. 


legislation 
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The Let Down 


—Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


Kansas City Star (Jnd.)— 
The experience of B. M. 
Baruch, former head of the War 
Industries Board, should be of 
especial value in the drafting 
of new legislation to “take the 
profit out of war.” 


Springfield Republican 
(Ind.)—The public, undoubt- 
edly, wishes the Senate investi- 
gation to go on without obstruc- 
tion or embarrassment. If 
there is any industry under the 
sun that is “touched with a pub- 
lic interest,” it is the manufac- 
ture of the weapons of war. 


Albany Knickerbocker Press 
(Ind. Rep.)—There must be 
universal hope that the enter- 
prise to “take the profit out of war” will 
gain impetus, rather than be retarded, by 
revelations brought out by the Senate com- 
mittee headed by Mr. Nye. 


Dallas Morning News (Jnd. Dem.)— 
Baruch is the best qualified man in America 
to speak on this subject, if experience means 
anything. The President’s action in turn- 
ing to him to draft the new program should 
dispel any doubt of the President’s sincerity 
that may have been raised by Senator Nye. 


Portland Oregonian (Ind. Rep.)—What 
is needed is not a no-profit war but no war 
at all. It would be a grave mistake for the 
American people to be lulled into a sense 
of security by legislation against profits, 
much as such legislation is needed. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press (Jnd.)—The ex- 
perience and knowledge of Bernard Baruch 
and General Johnson in this field are so 
outstanding, that their summons by the 
President is entirely natural and should be 
welcomed by the Nye committee as a con- 
tribution to the end which they also seek. 


Hartford Times (Ind. Dem.)—If busi- 
ness is strangled during war time, if private 
capital can not make savings and earn prof- 
its, then upon what can government levy 
tolerably for necessary taxation? Confisca- 
tion destroys private capital. Somewhere 
between the plans of enthusiastic theorists 
and the practical allowance for a measur- 
able approach to “business as usual” lies 
the sound policy. 


Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
(Ind.)—It is in time of peace that plans 
must be made, not only for the mobilization 
of fighting forces but also for the mobiliza- 
tion of factories and shipyards, of munition- 
plants and food distributors and labor and 
banks and multifarious governmental agen- 
cies. This is what “taking the profit out of 
war” means to the men who for years have 
been working on the problem. 
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Following Through 


With the News 


President’s Travels: As “a traveling 
President,” Franklin D. Roosevelt ranks 
second to William H. Taft, who led them 
all. Mr. Roosevelt brought his total mileage 
for the year to 22,968 with his recent return 
to Washington from a vacation in Georgia. 
This excludes voyages on the Potomac and 
automobile trips. He has made nine trips, 
aggregating 130 days’ absence from Wash- 
ington. President Taft averaged 28,639 
miles a year during his four years in the 
White House. Woodrow Wilson’s total dur- 
ing two terms was but 87,400; Calvin 
Coolidge’s, in six years, 44,386. 

% *& & * 

Hungarian Miners:. The Hungarian 
miners who staged a “suicide strike” for 
four days in a mine before their demands 


for a forty-three cents difference in wages” 


were met are enjoying a temporary im- 
provement in conditions but their future is 
uncertain. Early dispatches telling of the 
strike placed their number at 1,200, but the 
actual count was 960—most of them heads 
of large families. They struck when it was 
announced that their extra winter allow- 
ance was to be reduced from $4.93 to $4.50. 
Now it has been doubled, and a coal order 
from the Hungarian Government will give 
them two more working days a month. But 
their situation still is precarious, due, in 
large measure, to the fact that shipments 
of coal which formerly went to Yugoslavia 
as reparations have ceased. 

* * * * 

Smith Appointed: Alfred E. Smith was 
appointed Chairman of the new Legion of 
Decency Council of the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of New York by Cardinal 
Hayes. The Council will advise the clergy 
of the archdiocese in the campaign against 
indecent motion-pictures. 

* * x * 

Aids Paralysis Victim: Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, as the country’s outstanding 
woman of the year, received the Gimbel 
award of $1,000 at a meeting in Philadel- 
phia. She turned the money over to the 
City Director of Public Health to send a 
child victim of infantile paralysis to Warm 
Springs, Georgia, for treatment. 

 & & 

Search Abandoned: Search for Flight 
Lieut. Charles T. P. Ulm, George Littlejohn, 
copilot, and J. L. Skilling, navigator, who 
were forced down at sea in a flight from 
California to the Hawaiian Islands, was 
abandoned as hopeless. 

* * * *¥ 
In a formal 
report to the League of Nations the Italian 
Government on Sunday refused arbitration 


Italo-Abyssinian Quarrel: 


of the quarrel between Italy and Abyssinia 
over clashes between Italian and Abyssin- 
ian troops. Instead, the Italian Govern- 


ment demanded an apology from the 


Abyssinian Government. 
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Rescue-Ships Battle Icy Hurricane 


Seventeen Men Lost in Heroic Fight Against Storm, When Ascania 
and Belgian Freighter Go to Assistance of British Collier 


Oil on the waters brought death to men it 
was intended to save in another stirring 
story of the sea carried over ships’ radios 
last week. Rescued in an icy hurricane 
which left their vessel an Atlantic derelict, 
nine survivors were brought to New York 
by one rescue-ship and two were on their 
way to Antwerp on another. Seventeen 
men were lost in a day-long battle against 
the storm. 


The last ship to clear before ice closed 
the port for the season, the British collier 
Usworth left Montreal on December 3. 
Heavy seas first damaged her rudder and 
then broke a hole in her side. Ten days 
out and 850 miles off the coast of New- 
foundland, she was forced to send out an 
SOS call. The distress signals were picked 
up by the Belgian freighter Jean Jadot 
which arrived alongside in darkness too 
impenetrable to permit assistance. At 
dawn the Cunard White Star liner Ascania 
arrived at the scene. 


During intervals when the Usworth was 
not hidden from view by mountainous seas 
and hail squalls, the crew of the rescue 
ships could see that the life-boats had been 
washed away from the Usworth’s davits 
before there had been a chance to use 
them. Water poured into the holds through 
a shattered hatch and the ship was listing 
badly to port. The Usworth’s crew, worn 
out by long hours of battling the storm, 
were too feeble to cast out lines. 


Oil Spread on Sea 


Both the Jean Jadot and the Ascania 
spread a covering of oil on the waves from 
their bunkers. While the two ships steamed 
around, the Ascania made two futile at- 
tempts to fire a rocket-line across. Altho 
their own ship was in imminent danger be- 
cause the cargo of heavy machinery had 
shifted, the crew of the Jean Jadot finally 
managed to get a life-boat next to the 
Usworth after Captain Reed, her master, 
had realized that the twenty-five-degree list 
made efforts to keep her afloat useless. 


Fourteen of the Usworth crew hurled 
themselves into the sea and were hauled 
into the life-boat, only to be dumped out 
again when the boat smashed against the 
side of the Jean Jadot. Too weak and 
numbed by the icy water to hold the life- 
lines thrown to them, choking and gasping 
in the oil-coated waves, all but two, includ- 
ing two of the rescuers manning the life- 
boat, were drowned. 


The Ascania then launched a life-boat 
which struggled toward the foundering 
craft. Safety almost within their grasp, two 
men and a ship’s boy leaped too soon and 
were swept away to their death. The nine 
left aboard joined hands and jumped when 
the life-boat was lifted on the crest of a 
roller as close as it could safely come. 


Some landed in the boat, one striking with 
such force that he broke the leg of a mem- 
ber of the Ascania’s crew. Others were 
pulled from the water. They crouched in 
the bottom of the boat almost unconscious 
from exposure and were finally hauled 
aboard the Ascania. One man barely es- 
caped drowning when he fell between the 
life-boat and the Cunarder. 

Still rolling and pitching heavily, the 
two rescue-ships parted in opposite direc- 
tions, leaving the Usworth, an unmanned 
and drifting hulk. 


Canada’s Need of a New Deal 


W.o. Herridge, Canadian Minister at 
Washington, surprized members of the 
Canadian Club at Ottawa last week by 
declaring that the time had come for a new 
deal in Canada. 


“Had I the power,” he said, “I would 
throw over our economic system in a flash 


if I thought there was a better one avail- 
able.” 


Near him, at the table when he was 
speaking, sat his brother-in-law, Prime Min- 
ister Richard B. Bennett, and also Sir 
Robert Borden and W. L. Mackenzie King, 
former Prime Ministers of Canada. 


If increased consumption demanded in- 
creased production, Mr. Herridge asked. 
and if increased production required con- 
centration of business, and if concentration 
of business interfered with the old com- 
petitive system, did it follow that certain 
classes of the community should suffer and 
that other classes should prosper unless or 
until the system were changed? 


He admitted it was not improbable that 
he would be censured for such outright | 
remarks. Some of the “system’s myrmi- 
dons,” he thought, would charge him with 
lese-majesty. But, he added, there was 
“nothing sacred about the economic system 
except the welfare of the people.” 


Neutrality Plan Proposed 


A comprehensive plan which includes 
recommendations for revising the tradi- 
tional American attitude on “freedom of 
the seas” and insistence on neutral rights 
in order to remove as many as possible of 
the causes of friction which involved the 
United States and belligerents prior to the 
period of ‘American participation in the 
World War, is being submitted to the Presi- 
dent by the State Department with recom- 
mendations for Congressional legislation. 
The plan is said to invest the President 
with broad discretionary powers to be ex- 
ercised when other great Powers go to war, 
and might mean that American ships trad- 
ing with belligerents would not have the 
protection of the American Navy, 
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Each _ year 
Paris dress- 
makers en- 
lighten public opinion by drawing up lists 
‘of the best-dressed women in the world. 
American women on the lists this year in- 
‘clude Mrs. Harrison Williams of New York, 
the actresses Tallulah Bankhead and Ina 
Claire, Mrs. Eleanor Patterson of Washing- 
ton, and many another. 


Best-Dressed Women 
And Views of Cynics 


The dressmakers say that each of the 
women on one representative list, which in- 
cludes women from all over the world, spend 
about $50,000 a year on clothes. They add, 
however, that sheer wealth alone is not 
enough to win a woman a place on their lists. 

She must have charm, too, they say, and 
beauty, and vivacity, and personality, and 
even brains. 

There are scoffers, however, who take a 
cynical attitude toward this statement. They 

-say that a woman could look like a junk- 
yard and still lead the dressmakers’ lists if 
only she spent money enough in their shops. 
It’s money that turns the trick, they say; a 
woman who spends a great deal of money on 
Parisian clothes automatically is discovered 
to possess beauty, and vivacity, and person- 
ality, and even brains. 

Of course, little attention is paid to these 
cynics, who pretend to see a commercial ele- 
ment in the non-commercial business of sell- 
ing clothes. Their silly statements simply 
go to show that some people are never satis- 
fied unless they are impugning motives. 


Et DUK oe) ME SPS 


‘What is Newspaper? What, funda- 
. mentally, is 


Brisbane Defines It : 
a newspaper? 


Everyone knows what it is, more or less 
vaguely, but who can put his ideas on the 
subject into prose so simple, accurate, and 
graphic that everyone can understand it? 


® Well, Arthur Brisbane can, for one. A 
newspaper, he says, “is a second-hand.” 
“On the face of your watch there are three 
hands. There is the slow hour-hand— 
you can not see it move. That is history 
written a long time after. Then, there is 
the rapidly moving minute-hand. You can 
not see that move, altho if you watch, you 
see the change of its position, and that is 
the making of law and the other minor 
things that make it up. Then there is the 
second-hand. The part that the second- 
hand plays in time the newspaper plays in 
the history of events.” 

Mr. Brisbane made his analysis at a 
luncheon celebrating his seventieth birth- 
day anniversary and his completion of 
fifty-one years in journalism. In a con- 
gratulatory telegram read at the celebra- 
tion, President Roosevelt said that the 
famous Hearst columnist had “simplified 
the interpretation of news for many mil- 
lions of people” and that “none of these 


Pe On pe lace 
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millions was ever at a loss to understand 
exactly what you meant.” That the Presi- 
dent’s opinions were justified, Mr. Bris- 
bane’s remarks on the nature of the news- 
paper will show. 


CP a 


Perhaps Her Tongue New York’s 
Will Be More Deadly Police Depart- 
ment appar- 


ently has been deeply impressed by the 
effectiveness of the Federal Government’s 
war on crime—so much so, in fact, that for 
the first time in history all women members 
of the force will be required to carry .32- 
caliber revolvers in their pocketbooks by 
order of Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine. 


Moreover, all members of the force, in- 
cluding men and women, must report for 
shooting practise once every three weeks 
instead of three times a year as the men have 
done heretofore. 


There are 155 women members of New 


’York’s Police Department, but until the new 


order was issued not more than two or three 
carried anything more menacing than the 
traditional weapons of the so-called weaker 
sex: seductive charm and sharp tongues. 
Perhaps, despite the Commissioner, these 
will still prove the more deadly. 


Cy ge * * 


Convicted Murderers While there’s 


Tire W aiting for Death life there s 
hope is the 


grim conviction of murderers condemned 
to death, and so their lawyers and friends 
usually make every effort to obtain post- 
ponements of the hour of their execution. 
Not so in Yugoslavia, at least in the case 
of the two brothers Draxin sentenced at 
Belgrade to be hanged for the murder of 
a physician. 

For eight days after their conviction and 
sentence each of them had a condemned 
man’s “last breakfast” twice a day, the 
jailer thinking each meal would be their 
last. The men stood it stoically at first, 
but began to crack under the shadow of the 
noose. 

Their joint protest, in which their attor- 
ney stressed legal arguments, brought to 
light the fact that the official Yugoslav ex- 
ecutioner had been so overburdened with 
work in other parts of the country that he 
had not been able to get around to hanging 
the petitioners. Their lawyer asked that 
their sentences be commuted on the ground 
that the brothers already had been punished 
sufficiently through “dangling day after day 
under the gallows, without actually dying.” 

The plea for clemency in this case may 
suggest a new line of argument for lawyers 
in the United States where so often con- 
victed murderers have been held in the 
death-house for months pending reconsid- 
eration of their sentences. 
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Dawes’s Prophecy of Former Vice 
- Powe siid.ent 
Coming 


Charles G. 
Dawes isa brave man. He predicts that the 
depression will be vanquished by June or 
July and calls his statement a “definite 
prophecy.” 


Prosperity 


By next June or July, he says, there 
should be “the beginning of the great sus- 
tained demand for durable goods due to the 
accumulation for five years of postponed 
demands, and this time should also mark 
the commencement of the year of full busi- 
ness prosperity.” 

In the days when the depression was 
young, there was no lack of cheerful proph- 
ecies of that sort. In fact, statesmen and 
business men made them by the score, vying 
with one another in optimism. What hap- 
pened thereafter everyone knows. One by 
one the prophecies went sour—eventually 
their curdled remains were collected into 
that amusing book called “Oh Yeah?” 
and the prophets went into the silences. 
When they began to emerge again, most of 
them conditioned their predictions with so 
many “ifs” and “buts” that no one knew 
what they meant. 


Mr. Dawes knows all this as well as any- 
one else. If he ventures a definite prophecy 
in spite of it, he must feel pretty sure he’s 
right. And maybe he is. Some prophet of 
prosperity is bound to be sooner or later. 


re eS Sy 


American brewers 
turned up one more 
depressing item 
when they read in the papers that beer and 
ale would not be served any more in the 
Harvard College undergraduate dining- 
halls for lack of business. From Janu- 
ary 1 to October 31 of the current year 
only 27,000 bottles of beer had been sold 
there. 


Depressing Item 
For the Brewers 


This is only one cause for tears among 
the brewers, however, because, as Henry 
L. Mencken, the beer-specialist of Balti- 
more, points out, the per capita consump- 
tion of malt liquors is still hardly more 
than a third of what it was in 1909-13. 
There is so little call for strong beers that 
most of the brewers are holding their alco- 
holic content down to 3.6 per cent. 


Statisticians have been quick to declare 
that this is the result of unnecessarily heavy 
taxation which has made it impossible for 
the retailer to sell a decent schooner of beer 
for a nickel. With the downward revision 
of taxes on beer, brewers hope for a de- 
mand that will approximate the supply of 
their product. 

It is also possible that at Harvard and 
perhaps elsewhere students are becoming 
a bit bored with drinking now that it is no 
longer the romantic and surreptitious busi- 
ness it was during the Volstead era. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


Mes. Delia J. Akeley, African explorer 


and collector of animals for museums, is 


now fifty-nine years 
old. But she still 
hopes to make an- 


other trip to Africa, 
which would be her 
fifth since 1905. She 
once led her own ex- 
pedition to the heart 
of that Continent with 
no white companions. 
i ar On her last trip, in 
1930, she lived for months among the 
pygmies. These people are the least un- 
derstood of the African tribes, Mrs. Ake- 
ley said, ridiculing the idea that they are 
backward by comparison with the others. 
She blamed writers who visit Africa for 
only a few weeks for creating many of the 
false impressions held in this country. To- 
day, in her quiet New York studio-apart- 
ment, Mrs. Akeley is working on a book 
on monkeys. 


Wins H. Carrier, a pioneer in the now 
thriving industry of air-conditioning, began 
his technical career 
with the determina- 
tion to find out the 
precise mechanism by 
which water evapo- 
rates. In 1911 he 
published his results, 
establishing the theory 
now accepted as to 
the evaporation of 
moisture, which is of 
fundamental importance to refrigeration- 
engineers and air-conditioners. In recog- 
nition of his research and development 
work in air-conditioning, he recently re- 
ceived the Medal of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers for 1934. 


WV teente Minnelli began his career at the 
age of three, touring in the Middle West as 
a child actor. At four- 
teen he abandoned the 
theater because he 
was eager for an edu- 
cation, and worked 
days, studied nights. 
At twenty he directed 
several successful 
theatrical productions 
in Chicago, and six 
years later was made 
Art Director of Radio City Music Hall, 
largest motion-picture theater in the world. 
He succeeded Robert Edmond Jones, and 
now has the difficult job of designing new 
stage-sets and costumes for the entire cast 
every week. Mr. Minnelli has never taken 
It is his ambition to see the 
American theater break away from the old 
conseryative forms borrowed from Europe 
His 


chief hobby is music, his favorite sport is 


an art-lesson. 


and develop a character of its own. 


swimming. 


Columnists 


As They See Themselves 


became a columnist by the overnight 
route. One afternoon on the old New 
York Globe I was a copy-reader; the 
following noon I discovered a column 
by me on the editorial page. I had 
written it between copy-readings and 
left it on the city editor’s desk with 
a signature and a prayer. Yes, Vir- 
ginia, there was a Santa Claus! 

With the sale of The Globe I joined 
The Sun. 

My first job was as police reporter 
on the New Haven Register where the 
hours were eight to four and the sal- 
aries from four to eight. My original 
“ambish” was to be a cartoonist. I 
did cartoons for the home-town paper 
on the side. They made me managing 
editor to stop me from drawing car- 
toons. I developed a burning ambi- 
tion to become one of the great New 
York editors. Getting a job with that 
in mind, [ found I was the 5,678th 
from the left—the one with the cellu- 
loid collar and big ears. That’s how 
the column idea came along. It’s my 
idea of a swell job. It gives me plenty 
of time for my chief hobbies, boating, 
golfing, and worrying. 


(Cine Robert van der Straten Ponthoz, 
the new Belgian Ambassador to the United 
States, is one of Bel- 


gium’s most distin- 
guished diplomats. He 
comes here from 
Copenhagen, where 


he has served as Min- 
ister to Denmark. He 
was born in 1879 and 
studied law, political 
science, and _ history. 
He has served at 
diplomatic posts in Bern (Switzerland), 
Paris, Madrid, and Buenos Aires, 


Wide World 


so] 
unwaed F. MeGrady, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, is a stocky man of sixty-one, 
quiet-spoken, but in- 
cisive and convincing. 
Rated as a labor con- 
servative, he has 
fought hard against 
labor rackets, and is 
pressing Administra- 
tion suggestions for 
an industrial truce. 
After his graduation 
from high school in 
Boston, he joined the Web Pressmen’s 
Union, later became its President, served 
two terms in Boston’s City Council, and one 
in the Massachusetts Legislature. In 1929, 
while trying to organize the textile workers 
in Elizabethton, Tennessee, he was seized 
with three others by a gang of men, taken 
into the woods and warned at gunpoint to 
get out of the State. He immediately re- 
turned to town and continued his campaign. 
Mr. McGrady was a bulwark of strength in 
putting through labor provisions of the in-} 
dustrial codes. 


Acme 


Fay Templeton, known to tens of thou- 
sands of playgoers, has been on the stage 
for nearly sixty-five 
of her — sixty - nine 
years. She was born 
at Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, on Christmas 
Day, 1865, and first 
appeared on the stage 
before she was four. 
A portly comedienne, 
she has recently been 
on tour with “Ro- 
berta,” after a long run in New York, and, 
as a veteran trouper, finds the one-night 
stands stimulating. One of the famous 
shows in which she played was George M. 
Cohan’s “Forty-five Minutes from Broad- 
way.” She also played with Weber and 
Fields, but perhaps her best-known réle 
was Little Buttercup in “Pinafore.” 


© International 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Clothier — Philadelphia merchant— 
not clothe-yer, but clo’thi-er, three 
syllables. 

Cresap—Chicago merchant—nearly 
rimes with dress-up, stressing first 
syllable. 

Filene—Boston merchant—not fy’ 
leen, but fil-een’; not file, but fill. 

Knudsen — automobile maker — not 

nudd nor k’nud, but nude: nude’- 
sen, 


Oimoen—champion ski-jumper (p. 
35) —quite easy: oy-moyn. 


Zworykin—televisionist  (p. 
just as spelled: zwor’y-kin. 
—Frank H. Vizetelly. 
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At the Observation Post 


Phe First Great National Conference on Crime Should Help, But No Remedies Will Be Efficacious 
Without an Exorcism of That “Cynic Devil’ in the American Blood 


HOEVER heard of another 
\\/ nation holding a crime 

conference? Yet to solve a 
roblem it is necessary first to face 
with complete candor. For this 
sason, if for no other, one should 
ongratulate the country on its 
rst great national conference on 
rime. Here was frank acknowl- 
dgment of a condition which has 
mg cried aloud for the utmost 
ficial recognition and the freest 
ossible discussion of its causes 
nd remedies. It now has both, 
nd for this boon we can well 
fford to ignore the pharisaical 
lurs that must be our portion 


broad. 


The conference, of course, has 
ot solved the problem. Whatever 
oncrete measures emerge from its 
eliberations, its one great con- 
ribution will remain the concen- 
ration of national attention on the 
ubject. This was evidently the 
lea in the President’s mind when 
e told the gathering: 


“It is your positive duty to keep 
efore the country the facts in re- 
ard to crime as a~ whole—great 
rimes, lesser crimes and little crimes—to 
uild up a body of public opinion, which I 
egret to be compelled to say, is not in this 
ay and age sufficiently active or alive to 
1e situation in which we find ourselves.” 
What is that situation? Briefly put, it is 
his: the United States to-day leads all 
ther modern nations in the extent and law- 
sssness of its underworld. Why should this 
re so? Alas! to this question no simple 
nswer is possible, as we learned from the 
housand-and-one explanations and recom- 
aendations advanced before the crime con- 


erence. 


>rohibition and Crime 


It used to be considered, while the 
righteenth Amendment was the law of the 
and and when the marked prevalence of 
rime in this country first began creeping 
nto the national consciousness, that pro- 
jbition was its parent. That excuse has 
one, tho not entirely. Prohibition, with 
's invitation to easy money through viola- 
ions was undoubtedly an enormous aggra- 
ation of the disease. And with its sudden 
emoval it has left its heritage of banditry. 
ndeed, the prediction was freely made that 
fter repeal not less but more crime would 
esult, from the deprivation of a livelihood 
» which the organized underworld had 
ecome accustomed. But, thanks in part 
» the relentless war of the Department of 
ustice on the worst gangs, and in part, 
90, unfortunately, to the survival of boot- 
ging on an unexpected scale, this pre- 
iction has failed of fulfilment. For the 
rst half of 1934 the figures of the Depart- 


? AND AN: 
\ Rooneo-Ponirici® a 
S CONTROL 


Get Going! 


—Pease in the Newark Evening News 


ment of Justice show an actual diminution 
of crime, small, to be sure, but encouraging. 

However, it was forty years ago that 
Kipling sang of the “cynic devil” in the 
blood of the American: 


That bids him flout the Law he makes. 
That bids him make the Law he flouts. 


As a foreigner he saw clearly then the 
peculiar attitude toward the law that has 
always obtained in this country, the deep 
disrespect for it that causes us on the one 
hand to disobey it and on the other hand 
to pass more of it than we can possibly 
obey. National Prohibition did not create 
our disrespect for law. Rather our disre- 
spect for law created National Prohibition. 


This disrespect, if we can agree with 
James Truslow Adams, had its inception 
during early colonial times in the incessant 
quarrels that went on between the colonial 
governors appointed by the crown and the 
legislatures elected by the people. The 
one would decree one thing, the other an- 
other and often a contrary thing, until in 
the confusion, lasting for generations, the 
citizen came to regard himself as his own 
best lawmaker. In this tradition, we are 
urged to believe, lies the tap-root of the 
situation to which the President referred. 

It found a fertile soil under frontier con- 
ditions, and the frontier has been with us 
either as an actual experience or as a condi- 
tion of mind until very recent years. It found 
encouragement in our form of government, 
itself a product of that distrust of the Ex- 
ecutive conceived during those formative 


years of resistance to the minions 
of the crown. Our forty-eight 
State legislatures, and even Con- 
gress, have continued to defy 
executive control in grinding out 
laws irresponsibly, while the judi- 
clary, made elective in the great 
majority of States, has been 
divorced from both. 


Add to all this the strong habit 
of local autonomy throughout the 
land with its intercommunal feuds 
and jealousies and it becomes easy 
to understand how politically our 
law-ridden lawlessness was per- 
mitted to flourish. 


But even so it might well have 
succumbed over the years to the 
natural pressure for security and 
the good life of an intelligent and 
peace-loving people, had not the 
industrial revolution supervened. 
With its sequence of inventions 
this revolution has transformed 
the agrarian country of great dis- 
tances for which our forefathers 
devised their political and social 
harness into a compact industrial 
nation. It has enormously in- 
creased the range and facilities of 
the criminal, it has disintegrated the home, 
weakened very materially the influence of 
the church and at the same time brought us 
a huge horde of alien immigrants. 


Now, it is not true, as so great a body 
of opinion has been insisting for years, that 
most of our criminals are immigrants. The 
Wickersham Commission discovered that 
the contrary was true, namely, that im- 
migrants accounted for only a minor per- 
centage of the prison population. What 
the Commission did not go on to ascertain 
was the proportion in this population of 
the native-born of foreign parents. Every 
indication prompts the notion that this pro- 
portion is very high. 


The American Environment 


Hence a confirmation of the theory that 
it is the American environment which must 
be held responsible—the American environ- 
ment of traditional disrespect for the law 
working, in this instance, on raw material 
huddled together in large town slums, 
contemptuous of its alien parentage and 
home ties and not yet possessed of the 
pride of nationality which has proved a 
saving grace for older stocks. 


As for remedies, the crime conference 
has listed a number all of which should 
prove helpful. But none of these measures 
nor all of them put together will accomplish 
better than superficial results without an 
exorcism of that “cynic devil” in the na- 
tional blood. 


W. M. H. 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


Capitol Hill Shows That It Still Insists Upon Its Own Organization of Congress by Assurin 
the Election of Joseph W. Byrns of Tennessee as Speaker of the House 


RESIDENT 
P ROOSEVELT’S 


first experience 
with the new Congress 
is not what he would 
have desired. With 
Pennsylvania and II- 
linois Democrats 
plumping for Joseph 
W. Byrns, of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Byrns is to 
be the Speaker. 
Recalling the Demo- 
cratic leadership’s 
weakness in the last 
Congress, notably in 
the extraordinary ses- 
sion, Mr. Roosevelt 
had hoped for a bene- 
ficial change this 
winter. The death of 
Speaker Henry T. 
Rainey threw open 
the lists. The Admin- 
istration, in various 
quiet ways,,showed a 
preference for Rep- 
resentative Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas. Vice President Garner was 
for him, too. The Northern Democrats saw 
a chance to break the precedent for South- 
ern control whenever their party is in 
power. But, in the end, the old system of 
promotion prevailed, and Mr. Byrns will 
wield the gavel. 


© Underwood 


It was Mr.\Byrns who was House Demo- 
cratic floor-leader when New Deal Bill No. 
2 came to Capitol Hill at the height of the 
Roosevelt “honeymoon”—the economy bill 
drastically cutting veterans’ compensation 
payments. Mr. Byrns, in the legislative 
vernacular, “ran out” when the Adminis- 
tration tried to put the bill through the 
Democratic caucus. But for the fact that 
Representative McDuffie, his erstwhile rival 
for the leadership, jumped into the breach, 
the measure would have failed in the caucus, 
and, hence, failed in the House and in Con- 
gress, 

It was a narrow escape that Mr. Roose- 
velt never forgot. A defeat at that juncture 
would have hurt his prestige badly. It 
would have prejudiced the rest of his rapid- 
fire legislative program which gave him a 
high degree of national confidence when 
confidence was vital. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the unique 
political situation that Mr. Roosevelt, so 
soon after his overwhelming indorsement at 
the polls, has to take a House leadership he 
did not want. His friends point out, how- 
ever, that this was Mr. Roosevelt’s only 
choice if he did not want to jeopardize his 
prestige at the outset, before the first of the 
New Deal extension legislation was sent up 
to the Hill for passage, 


Acme 


Representative Joseph W. Byrns, of Ten- 
nessee (center), who will be the next 
Speaker of the House. Vice President 
Garner (left) had supported his fellow- 
Texan, Representative Sam Rayburn, for 
the post. Senator-elect Joseph F. Guffey 
(right), leader of the second largest Demo- 
cratic delegation in Congress, is supporting 
the Tennessean for the Speakership 


The explanation lies in the extreme jeal- 
ousy with which Congress guards its pre- 
rogatives. It will go along with the Execu- 
tive on legislative programs nine times out 
of ten at the opening of a session such as 
the next, because it is looking for leader- 
ship and is glad to know that someone has 
a comprehensive plan. But when it comes 
to the organization of the Congress which 
is to do the functioning, Capitol Hill insists 
on having its own way. 


The Seniority System 


That way is determined, in turn, largely 
by the seniority system. Important chair- 
manships depend on it. A member from 
Missouri may have been waiting for years 
for his chance to be chairman of a major 
committee. There was no chance whatever 
so long as the opposition was in control. 
When his own party was suddenly swept 
into office, his moment had arrived. Would 
he jeopardize it by changing the system that 
was bringing him what he wanted? Would 
he take any chances swapping horses in 
midstream ? 

He would not. He had to be with the 
winner. The less doubt there was about the 
winning candidate the better the Missouri 
member’s state of mind. The simplest way 
to resolve the doubt was to concentrate 
behind the man who, by the rules of the old 
system, would move up a peg and take com- 
mand. That man was Joe Byrns. Next in 
rank to the Speakership is the floor-leader 
of the majority party. Joe Byrns was that. 

The band-wagon only needed a slight 
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shove here and ther 
in the testing perio 
to get under wa 
With everybody’s eg 
to the ground for thi 
slightest gesture from 
the White House, Mj 
Roosevelt was “ont | 
spot.” He had to ben| 
backward to avoi 
the appearance of i 
terfering. The effe 
of that was beneficia: 
to the ranking cand 
date. When the crow} 
saw which way thi 
band-wagon wak 
headed, there was | 
rush to get on board 


The thing that pu} 
everybody on notic 
that the Administra 
tion was out of it wa: 
the leap by Joseph f 
Guffey, Senator-elec 
from 


Acme 


the Administration. All realized that ha 
would scarcely reciprocate for Administra 
tion campaign help by backing a candidat 
it was out to defeat. Mr. Guffey, as th 
acknowledged leader of the second largest 
Democratic delegation in Congress, cam# 
away with a feather in his hat. On the wor 
of his own followers, Mr. Guffey is assure 
of some excellent committee assignments 
for his Pennsylvania delegation. 


A second development in the approach te 
the new session of Congress is the indicatio 
that the party of Woodrow Wilson, altha 
equipped with a two-thirds majority in the 
Senate, will be unable to achieve his chiel 
objective in the Senate—American member- 
ship in the League of Nations. To be sure 
of that, it is sufficient to look at the type of 


Democratic Senators elected from the 
North. 


Certain of the new Democratic Senators 
were in the forefront of the fight to organize 
public sentiment against the League of 
Nations in the 1920 campaign. Some are 
believed to have supported Republican Sen- 
atorial candidates to make sure of it, It is 
only of passing notice, for, especially in 
view of the complicated political situation 
abroad, it is felt in the Democratic 
High Command that a poorer time hardly 
could be selected for such a ratification 
effort. 


It is considered doubtful still that the 
Democratic Senate can be persuaded to ap: 
prove American adherence to the World 
Court protocols, despite the President’s 
commitment to adherence. 


DIOGENES. 


Foreign Comment 
ES 


Cuba’s Fate in Balance as Unrest Continues 


With Régime of President Mendieta Nearing End of First Year, Terrorism Goes on Unchecked, 
and Little Hope Is Seen for Immediate Settlement of Republic’s Political Affairs 


litical opposition to the administra- 

tion of President Carlos Mendieta of 
Cuba was introduced when eight men, 
armed with machine-guns, invaded the edi- 
torial offices of the Havana morning news- 
paper Accion, official organ of the ABC, 
revolutionary faction, and kidnaped six 
members of the staff. The victims were 
taken to a spot near the National Hotel 
where they were forced to drink large doses 
of castor-oil. After this Mussolini treat- 
ment they were released. 


(eater as a corrective of po- 


The editors who were kidnaped, accord- 
ing to American press correspondents at 
Havana, said that they had been taken by 
secret operatives of the Cuban Army, which 
is commanded by a former Sergeant, Ful- 
gencio Batista. He was once a stenographer 
to his colonel and, a good-looking young 
man with raven hair and Chinese eyes, he 
became as much a king-maker as was old 
Warwick in medieval England. That’s 
what an English press correspondent said 
of him. 


The chief opponents of President Men- 
dieta, the ABC, an organization which 
characterizes itself as the only hope of 
Cuba, faces a kindly-mannered, but firm, 
personality, who is reported to have spent 
his political life in fighting for better gov- 
ernment. He was in prison for months 
after the rebellion of August, 1931, failed, 
and was forced to seek refuge abroad as 
a political exile during Machado’s régime. 

Early in 1934 President Mendieta was 
described as the man 
of the Cuban hour. 
In the _ troublous 
months following the 
ousting of the Ma- 
chado régime, which 
saw the rise and fall 
of three Presidents, 
he was inducted into 
office as the only man 
who could unite the 
people of Cuba. On 
the day of his in- 
augural, it has been 
said, the entire re- 
public joined in the 
celebration, while 
business and industry 
were suspended. 

President Mendieta 
has been known 
throughout the Cu- 
ban Republic as a 
man of fair dealing 
and uncompromising 
integrity. 

Since assuming the 
Presidency, after the 
precarious tenure of 
Provisional President 


Wide World 


Col. Fulgencio Ba- 
tista, Cuban Army 
chief, with his baby 


Wide World 


A parade of members of the ABC Revolutionary Party in Havana 


Carlos Hevia, who was Cuba’s Chiet 
Executive from Monday, January 15, until 
Thursday, January 18, President Mendieta 
had to order a suspension of constitutional 
guaranties, beginning on June 5, for ninety 
days. When the term ended on September 5 
the fact escaped the notice of the Cuban 
public until it was called to their atten- 
tion by the opposition newspaper Accion. 
In the latter days of October a general 
strike was declared, which was said to 
have disturbed Cuba profoundly. 


Strikes and bombing in Havana and out- 
side seem to have been more or less the 
order of the day during the present year 
until, in the early weeks of December, con- 
stitutional guaranties were suspended for 
sixty days in the provinces of Havana, Santa 
Clara, and Camaguey, as reports had 
spread that a revolutionary uprising was 
imminent. Suspension of the guaranties in 
these provinces, which was later further 
extended, came after the mysterious dis- 
charge of twenty-six Army officers, a non- 
commissioned officer, and a private, “for 
the good of the service.” It was explained, 
after reports had been circulated that the 
Army men had been plotting against the 
Government, that they had been discharged 
because they had reached the age-limit. 


About the middle of December a plot 
against Colonel Batista, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, was frustrated with the arrest 
of a youth in Havana Province. There had 
been bombings in Havana daily, most of 
them aimed at embarrassing the Govern- 
ment. 

As the régime of President Mendieta 
neared the end of its first year, the opinion 
grew in some quarters, according to the 
United Press, that the fate of Cuba was 
still hanging in the balance, with little 
hope for an immediate settlement of her 


political affairs. A formerly prominent 
leader, once exiled under Gen. Gerardo 
Machado, and now quietly practising law 
in Havana, abstaining from active partici- 
pation in affairs, took an extremely pessi- 
mistic view. Preferring to remain anony- 
mous, he thought that outsiders made a 
grave error in 1933 in convincing the Army 
that it could rebel against Machado, for it 
gave the troops a sense of power now used 
to the detriment of the nation. 


“We have a wave of terrorism that goes 
on unchecked,” he said. 


Halt of London Naval Talks 


Niner the weeks of discussion preparatory 
to the Naval Conference at London in 
1935, the naval delegates of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan continued 
the stalemate. 

The British Government was said to be 
turning its attention to a formula for re- 
sumption of conversations next year. This 
formula was based on two main points: 

First, that Japan’s right to equality of 
security be recognized in principle; 

Second, that each of the three Powers, 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan, 
be prepared to state its actual building pro- 
gram for a period of years. 

Such a formula, wrote a London cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, might 
be acceptable to the Japanese, but it was 
very doubtful whether the American dele- 
gation would sign it without drastic changes. 
The American delegation was said to be 
entirely uncommitted to a middle-course 
plan. Moreover, the Americans, it was 
said, refused to agree to return to con- 
versations at any specified time unless 
Japan dropped her demands for equality 
in naval ratios. 
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The Soviet Way With the Criminal 


Age-Old Problem Is Attacked at Its Source, and the Attitude of Revenge Has Been Replaced 
By an Attempt to Understand the Personal Problems of the Offender 


© Sovfoto 


By R. A. McFarLanp 


An orchestra composed of prisoners in a Moscow prison 


F all the experiments which I studied 

in the Soviet Union nothing im- 

pressed me as much as the treatment 

of the criminal. The visiting economist or 

statesman may wish to reserve his opinions, 

but the criminologist feels enthusiastic over 
witnessing something new and workable. 

The beginning of a prison term really 
indicates the beginning of the State’s in- 
terest in the reeducation of the offender. 
The age-old problem of crime is being at- 
tacked at its source, that is, the motives 
leading to antisocial activity. The attitude 
of vindictiveness or revenge has been re- 
placed by an attempt to understand the per- 
sonal problems of the offender as well as 
the social setting which gave rise to the act. 
Prisons are being replaced by farms, agri- 
cultural camps, and industrial colonies, or 
by medical and psychopathic clinics and 
criminal research institutes. The Russians 
believe crime can be “liquidated” by these 
methods and the statistics, altho subject to 
various interpretations, indicate they are 
succeeding. 

The basis of the Marxian criminology, 
upon which the Russian criminal code and 
penal system are founded, is that crime is 
inherent in the social order, or that society, 
and not the individual, is responsible. Thus 
criminals are made, not born, and heredity 
or “fate” (with the exception of the crimi- 
nally insane or degenerate) is irrelevant. 

Modern various 
gives some validity to these claims. 


countries 
The 
Gluecks’ study of recidivism, or confirmed 
criminality, 1,000 delinquents 
treated by the juvenile courts and clinics of 
Boston (Tue Literary Dicest, March 10, 
1934) showed clearly that unless the social 
environment out of which delinquency 
arises is radically altered, little can be done. 


research in 


among 


More than 900 of the 1,000 cases treated 
relapsed into bad habits upon returning to 
their former haunts. Most criminologists 
agree that emotional conflicts and malad- 
justment due to poor and overcrowded liv- 
ing conditions, broken homes and poorly 
directed instruction, play-activities and in- 
terests, are the most important contribut- 
ing causes to crime and delinquency. 


Prison Stigma Removed 


In 1919 the Communist Party decreed 
that the prisons should be turned into edu- 
cational institutions. Many Communist 
leaders knew from first-hand experience of 
long sentences inside and outside of Russia 
how bad prison conditions really were. The 
words “prison” and “prisoner” are no 
longer used. Cells and locked doors have 
been for the most part abandoned. In addi- 
tion to social defense, the purpose of the in- 
stitutions is to expose the offender to educa- 
tional and cultural advantages so that he 
will soon be restored to normal society. 


I visited several closed prisons where 
more serious offenders were awaiting trial. 
If the crime were political, that is, against 
the régime, or the offender psychopathi- 
cally deranged, special treatment would be 
given. Otherwise the offender might he 
sent to one of the numerous self-supporting 
factories or agricultural communes. Re- 
cidivism has decreased to 20 per cent., 
which is below that of any other country. 
Teaching the criminal a trade and adjust- 
ment to society no doubt accounts for this. 


Prison stigma is remoyed. At the end of 
his sentence, a prisoner is guaranteed em- 
ployment and his civil rights are restored. 
If he is law-abiding for three to five years 
his criminal past is nullified by law. 

During the term he is reeducated and 


then becomes a member of a trade-union, 
which takes the responsibility of placing 
him. Long sentences have been abolished, 
ten years being the maximum, even for 
murder. The average sentence, three years, 
is cut in half for good behavior. Normal 
family life is preserved so far as possible. 


It is difficult to determine whether crime 
in general has decreased, since the highest 
form of crime under the old régime may be 
trivial under the new. Private traders, 
kulaks, or rich peasants found speculating 
or trading for profit or resisting collectiviza- 
tion, intellectuals who have been negligent 
in professional duties, or engineers who 
have been guilty of inefficiency or sabotage, 
are judged as counter-revolutionary. 


The offender is not only investigated as 
to his class origin and mental adaptation to 
the new régime, but his crime is scrutinized 
for class implications, personal aggrandize- 
ment, or interfering with the operation of a 
factory or railroad. Thus neglect of duty 
involving a railroad accident may be pun- 
ishable by death. Incompetence, inefii- 
ciency, waste, theft, or indifference in con- 
nection with one’s job, become crimes. 


I found one of the agricultural prisons 
near Moscow not unlike an ordinary col- 
lective farm. Most of the offenders were 
serving sentences of from one to three years. 
There was complete freedom to come and 
go as they pleased except that they had to 
be in at night at 11 o’clock. They had 
definite tasks to perform and many were 
studying a craft or trade. A “progressive 
system” was in vogue so that their sentences 
could be cut down for good behavior. They 
were given a certain number of days vaca- 
tion—usually fourteen distributed through 
the year—to go to their homes. Nearby 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Prisoners making purchases at a canteen 
in a Moscow prison. Prisoners are paid, 
at regular wage-scales, for their work 
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After the Yugoslav-Hungarian Clash 


The Happy Ending to the Dangerous Quarrel Results in a Proposal to 
Establish an International Anti-Terrorist Agreement 


ibs the most productive session 
the League of Nations Council 
has had in years it settled 
peacefully the quarrel between 
Yugoslavia and Hungary, which 
had been feared as threatening 
the peace of Europe. The 
Yugoslav delegation at Geneva, 
as told in THE Literary Dicest 
last week, charged that terror- 
ists, plotting against the life 
of the late King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia, had been protected 
in Hungary while they were 
planning the murder of the 
King. Hungary’s representa- 
tive denied that the assassina- 
tions at Marseilles on October 
9 had been organized in Hun- 
gary and said the assassin had 
never lived in that country. 


At midnight on December 11 
the Council of the League 
unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion which brought to an end 
the clash between the two na- 
tions. The resolution did not 
declare that the Hungarian 
Government was responsible in 

‘the way Yugoslavia had de- 
manded, nor did it clear Hungary com- 
pletely, as Budapest had urged. It expressed 
the opinion that “certain Hungarian authori- 
ties may have assumed, at any rate through 
negligence, certain responsibilities relative 
to acts having connection with the prepara- 
tion of the Marseilles crime.” 


The resolution also held that it was in- 
cumbent on Hungary to “take at once 
appropriate punitive action in the case of 
its authorities whose culpability may have 
been established,” but it depended on 
Magyar pride to execute this and report 
eback to the Council. 

Considering that rules of international 
law concerning the repression of terrorist 
activities were not sufficiently precise, the 
resolution declared that it had been decided 
to set up a committee of experts to study 
the question. This committee would be com- 
posed of ten members, one each from the 
Governments of Belgium, the United States, 
France, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

It was generally considered at Geneva 
that Yugoslavia, the Little Entente and 
France got the long end of the settlement 
and Hungary and Italy the short end. But 
Hungary and Italy had the satisfaction of 
not finding any reproof of their aims for 
treaty revision mentioned in the resolution. 

According to the Portuguese President of 
the Council, Dr. Augusto de Vasconcellos, 
it was the League that really won and that 
“deserved well of peace.” 

A French proposal for an anti-terrorist 


Yugoslav Factions: “Whither scootest thou, little King?” 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich) 


agreement was submitted by Pierre Laval, 
France’s Foreign Minister, to the Council 
of the League. It is to be studied by the 
committee of ten mentioned above. It pro- 
vides for the establishment by the League 
of a “Permanent International Penal 
Court,” composed of five members and for 
a grant to the Council of the right to pardon 
those whom this court might condemn. 


The happy ending to the Yugoslavy- 
Hungarian quarrel came with the British 
and the French working so closely together 
that Foreign Minister Laval smilingly 
showed a group of international correspon- 
dents a paper on which was typed a state- 
ment he was to make to the Council thank- 
ing Capt. Anthony Eden, British Lord Privy 
Seal, for the resolutions, and then he said: 


“You see, we are so close together that 
my statement is even written on official 
British stationery.” 

Captain Eden, it has been rumored, may 
succeed Sir John Simon as head of the 
British Foreign Office. 


Official quarters at Rome declared them- 
selves highly satisfied with the solution of 
the Yugoslav-Hungarian incident, tho re- 
ports from the Italian capital indicated the 
public was disappointed. The reason given 
was that the Italian press had made out so 
strong a case for Yugoslavia in its habitual 
hostility toward the Yugoslavs. But gov- 
ernment circles were said to be pleased at 
the disappearance of thunder-clouds at 
Geneva because it meant smoothing the way 
for the visit to Rome of Foreign Minister 
Laval in the near future. 
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In Foreign Fields 


Geneva: The League of Nations Council 
decided that the League army in the Saar 
Basin Territory for the period of the plebi- 
scite next January 13 would total 3,300. 
The army was to consist of 1,500 British 
Tommies—two battalions of peace-time 
strength—1,300 Italian Carabinieri, 200 
Dutch marines and 250 Swedish Royal 
Guardsmen. An Englishman, Maj. John 
E. S. Brind, who served throughout the 
South African War and the World War, 
was appointed commander-in-chief of this 
international force in the Saar. 

*% * * * 


An unlooked for effect of Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini’s drastic measure of 
December 8 to protect the lira through 
forcible conversion of all foreign bonds, 
stocks, and credits held by Italy’s citizens 
was the temporary shutting-off of the funds 
of foreign tourists in Italy. Four days 
later, however, all foreign tourist agencies 
were instructed to operate on a “business as 
usual” basis. No interference with the 
tourist industry was ever intended, accord- 
ing to an Italian government official, who 
said “the confusion resulted from a too strict 
interpretation of the law.” 


Rome: 


Meanwhile, under expected modification 
of the ministerial decree, it was explained, 
besides the five principal banks of Italy, all 
the agencies and hotels and all other banks 
may exchange foreign checks, traveler’s 
checks or letters of credit for lire, and then 
rediscount these credits at the Bank of Italy. 
But no organization except “officially au- 
thorized” banks will be allowed to sell for- 
eign currency in exchange for lire. 


Tokyo: Symptoms of spy-fever were re>* 
ported from the Orient. At the Japanese 
capital Fernand Pila, France’s Ambassador 
to Japan, sent a sharp protest to Foreign 
Minister Koki Hirota against charges of 
espionage directed by Japanese newspapers 
at Lieut. Tessier Ducros, Assistant Naval 
Attaché at the French Embassy. The papers 
alleged that the French officer cultivated 
close relations with a number of Japanese 
women in order to obtain secret information 
on naval and military affairs. 


The French Ambassador said the charges 
of espionage were baseless and protested 
against information concerning the private 
affairs of a diplomat being communicated to 
the press. The Japanese Foreign Office 
spokesman declared that the Foreign Office 
had no means of influencing the Japanese 
press to retract its charges. At Singapore, 
Y. Nishimura, President of the Singapore 
Japanese Association, died from a self-ad- 
ministered poison, while he was being ques- 
tioned by British secret-service men. Two 
other leading members of the Japanese 
community were arrested after his death, 
which was accompanied by rumors that the 
authorities were investigating alleged Jap- 
anese espionage in Singapore. 


Science and 


Invention 


Problems of Television Near Solution 


With Technical Difficulties No Longer Serious, Financial Matters Now Present the Greatest 
Obstacle to the Marketing of “Flying Pictures” on a Commercial—and Paying—Basis 


Acme 


Philo T. 


his 


demonstrates 
cathode-ray television apparatus 


Farnsworth 


HE possibility of commercial tele- 
vision becoming a reality is less a 


dream and more a fact than ever be- 

One may state definitely to-day that 
television is not far away—more a financial 
problem than a technical one. 


fore. 


Spasmodic attempts have been made 
since 1884 to develop the science of “flying 
pictures,” but from about the beginning 
of this century till the ’twenties little was 
done to advance this daring communication 
medium. It was not completely forgotten, 
but was laid aside for more immediate prob- 
lems. In the interval, motion-pictures were 
born and created a new industry. Wireless 
outgrew its babyhood and became radio. 

Then interest in television stirred again. 
Far-sighted enthusiasts visualized a ro- 
mance—motion-pictures and radio would 
wed, and television would be born. Tele- 
vision would put the theater in the home. 


Scanning the Picture 


Two general schools of thought have de- 
veloped from the many experiments of re- 
cent years. When a picture is televised, it 
is “scanned” (much as the eye views an 
object.) The whole picture is “dissected” 
into a series of dots and transformed into 
a stream of electrical impulses. One school 
clings to the older method of mechanical 
scanning, with the aid of a perforated “‘scan- 
ning-disk,” which Paul Nipkow (1884) 
helped evolve. The new group, more or 
less led by Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin, of the 
Radio Corporation of America, pins its 
faith to the cathode-ray method, an elec- 
16 
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trical system of breaking the picture up 
into dots for transmission. 


The “mechanical-scanning school” ad- 
herents maintain that their method is 
cheaper and more practical for present-day 
use. The newer cathode-ray group sees in 
the elimination of moving parts and other 
improvements greater opportunity for tele- 
vision’s general use. 


Television to-day is nine-tenths a matter 
of secret laboratory experiments. Occa- 
sionally the general public has an oppor- 
tunity to see a demonstration. U. A. Sana- 
bria, one experimenter, has held many 
showings in department stores and vaude- 
ville theaters. A few other inventors also 
have had public exhibitions. 

The public usually sees a picture ranging 
from six inches to several feet square. The 
reproduction generally is “streaked” with 
annoying lines, is not nearly as sharp as a 
newspaper illustration, and, possibly, has 
a reddish tint. It may “fade” out at times, 
or a duplicate, known as a “ghost,” may 
appear in the background. 


Constant viewing of these pictures 
quickly tires the eyes. After the novelty of 
seeing pictures transmitted through space 
or by wire wears off, the “ultimate con- 
sumer” may rub his blinking eyes and sur- 
mise that television is “’way off.” But if 
he happens to be a thinking individual he 
recalls the ramshackle nickelodeon of the 
infancy of the motion-picture, and the 
squawking crystal-set of radio’s early days, 
before losing faith in television. 

Even more interesting than seeing a pic- 
ture received is seeing one broadcast. The 
Columbia Broadcasting System conducted 
an experimental station, W2XAB, in New 
York City until about a year and a half ago. 
Forty “acts” were televised weekly. The 
entertainment material was a mixture of 
radio and vaudeville. Heads and shoulders 
only of players were televised—and no 
more than two or three entertainers at once. 


The studio was a small room about seven 
by twelve feet. A miniature piano was lo- 
cated at one end. Shades, serving as “sets,” 
were used. One pictured the New York 
sky-line. Another was plain white. A 
strong beam of light issued from a small 
aperture, furnishing illumination for scan- 
ning. The photoelectric cells used were 
not sensitive to red. Players used eye- 
shadow for lip-stick. 


Some radio entertainers considered the 
television studio as little more than a mod- 
ernized chamber of horrors. One of them, 
tho worried, decided to go on with his act 
—but three minutes before he was to be 
televised he could not be found. His was 
one of the first cases of “television fright.” 


Many obstacles are still to be surmounted 
before television can be ready for the sales- 
room. The barriers are both technical and 
financial—but as the technical difficulties 
seem to be nearing solution, the importance 
of the financial problem looms larger. 


One of the most serious technical prob- 
lems is presented by the fact that the 
broadcast-bands are limited and television 
requires wider bands than sound broadcast- 
ing. The Government is carefully regulat- 
ing the granting of licenses and the allot- 
ment of desired wave-lengths. 


High Cost of Apparatus 

The financial problems arise from the 
huge cost of developing and selling trans- 
mitting and receiving apparatus. A recent 
estimate was that the cost for such equip- 
ment would be $290,000,000, plus $58,000,- 


000 for transmitter operation. 


The potential consumption of entertain- 
ment by television is great. Experimenters 
believe that television will quickly gobble 
up available material. 


Some idea of the enormous quantity of 
entertainment now being provided by the 
motion-picture theater and radio, and the 
cost of it, is contained in approximate fig- 
ures recently quoted by Dr. Alfred N. Gold- 
smith, radio and film engineer. Radio pro- 
vides 40,000 to 50,000 hours of entertain- 
ment annually, at a cost of $100,000,000. 
Films provide less than 1,000 hours, at a 
yearly cost of $120,000,000 to $150,000,000. 


How many hours of entertainment tele- 
vision can provide may only be guessed at. 


Acme 


Joan Crawford televised by Warnsworth’s 
cathode-ray tube apparatus 
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Smallpox Still Unconquered 


The battle against smallpox is not yet en- 
irely won, tho there was less of the disease 
n the United States and Canada in 1933 
han ever before, and probably less in 1934 
han in 1933. Statisticians of the Metro- 
solitan Life Insurance Company, in The 
Statistical Bulletin, have just reported that 
here still remain large areas of the country 
where people are disposed to disregard the 
Janger of contracting smallpox, and to ig- 
1ore or belittle the efficacy of vaccination. 


The effect of this attitude was shown, the 
statisticians said, by the fact that of 6,122 
sases reported in forty-six American 
States in 1933, fully 75 per cent. (4,589) 
yccurred in twelve States, the population 
f which is only one-fifth of that of the 
tire country. “Generally speaking,” The 
Bulletin reported, “these States are the 
mes in which popular sentiment has been 
nost opposed to compulsory vaccination.” 
[he twelve were California, Colorado, 
idaho, Iowa, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Jregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. 

In contrast was the record of ten other 
States in which public acceptance of vac- 
sination has been virtually unanimous. The 
aggregate population of these was nearly 
aalf again as large as that of the twelve 
States first mentioned, yet they had only 
four cases of smallpox in 1933. They were: 
Delaware, Florida, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island. Similar contrasts were reported 
from abroad, where countries which en- 
force strict vaccination laws had a mark- 
edly lower smallpox rate than the others. 


Tough Glass 


M1 embers of the laboratory staff of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., of Boston, have recently 
seen amusing themselves and visitors by 
lropping glass lenses on a concrete floor. 
[he height of the drop has varied from four 
o ten feet, and not a single lens has been 
sroken to date. 

This new, tough glass is made, according 
o The Industrial Bulletin, by violating the 
raditional “good factory practise” con- 
idered essential in toughening glass. In 
he ordinary process, glass is cooled slowly 
o avoid strain formation in the structure. 
[The tough lenses are made by reversing 
his procedure. The glass is heated to the 
oftening point, about 1500° Fahrenheit, 
hen quickly cooled by means of an air-jet, 
yr immersion in oil. The exterior layer is 
apidly solidified while the interior, cooling 
1t a slower rate, is put under very strong, 
yut opposing, symmetrical tensions. 


The new glass is especially adapted for 
ndustrial goggles and like uses. Thirteen 
imes as hard a blow is required to break 
uch lenses as ordinary glass, and when 
hhattered they crumble into small round- 
dged pieces instead of dangerous pointed 
plinters. 
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New Excavations Yield Trojan Relics 


Site Beside the Scamander, of Which Homer Wrote, Yields Data on 
Priam’s Troy, Also on Its Stone-Age Inhabitants 


Aitter years of search, archeologists have 
discovered ashes of heroes of ancient Troy. 
More important, from a scientific view, they 
have learned that the Troad region in Asia 
Minor, centering in the Troy of the Iliad, 
was inhabited by suc- 
cessive cultures of 
men as long ago as 
the Neolithic Age. 


Dr. Carl W. Bleg- 
en, professor of clas- 
sical archeology at 
the University of Cin- 
cinnati and director 
of the University’s 
three successive ex- 
peditions to the site 
of Troy, announced 
last week that these 
were some of the re- 
sults of the third 
Cincinnati expedi- 
tion’s work. 

The site of Troy 
proper is a_ lonely 
hill, known as_ the 
Hill of Hissarlik. The Scamander of the 
Iliad is now called the Menderez. Excava- 
tions commenced about 1872 by the Ger- 
man Archeological Institute established 
the identity of these features, and also that 
the Hill of Hissarlik was the site not of one, 
but nine successive cities. Their remains 
lie compressed one above the other like 
leaves of a book. 


The sixth of these settlements (counting 
from the bottom) is that generally believed 
to have been the Troy of Priam, sung by 
Homer. Soundings in the ruins of a house 
of this settlement, still partly covered by 
the débris of centuries, revealed last season 
a complete floor, well preserved and cov- 
ered with a layer of carbonized matter, 
such as might have been deposited upon 
the floors of a city destroyed by fire. 


This is the first house of the sixth settle- 
ment to be found with its floor intact. The 
stone bases of the columns, probably of 
wood, which supported the upper story or 
roof, were in place, alined in two rows, 
apparently five in each row. The exact 
arrangement can not be determined until 
excavation of the house is completed. 


The expedition kept a sharp lookout for 
objects not native to Troy. “A settlement 
of relatively great-size and wealth, with a 
long history extending through the whole 
Bronze Age, and occupying a position al- 
most unparalleled in its strategic aspect 
with reference to the main trade-routes of 
the ancient world, must have been a center 
of traffic,” Doctor Blegen explained re- 
cently. In such an emporium, with a flour- 
ishing business in exports and imports, it 
might be expected that there would be 
relics from other lands to provide valuable 
evidence for dating the prehistoric cities. 


Many such items did come to light. In 
one portion of the excavations, in strata 
belonging to the sixth Troy and part of 
the early seventh, were found pieces of 
pottery in Mycenean style, along with the 


Courtesy of the University of Cincinnati 


These three cinerary urns from the sixth Troy cemetery show 
that Trojan heroes probably were cremated 


characteristic gray wares of the Trojans. 
One of the most notable imported articles 
was a well-shaped kylix, a shallow earthen- 
ware drinking-cup, decorated on either side 
with a boldly painted octopus. Doctor 
Blegen believes that this article, found in 
the upper layers of the sixth Troy, can 
hardly have been made later than the Four- 
teenth Century, B. C. 


The prize of the season’s work was the 
discovery of nineteen undisturbed cinerary 
urns and fragments of many broken ones, 
buried just outside the citadel and attrib- 
uted to the sixth Troy. Hitherto no burials 
have been found at the site, which is not 
surprizing in view of these urns, which 
reveal that cremation was practised. The 
jars were of many shapes. They contained 
ashes, remnants of burned bones, and 
ornaments which had not been entirely con- 
sumed by the funeral pyres. 


Venom Prevents Bleeding 


ne venom of Vipera russelli, a deadly 
snake found in Southern Asia, contains a 
substance which quickly clots blood. 
Preparations made from it can be used 
to stop excessive bleeding even in the case 
of persons with hemophilia, the “bleeding 
disease,” it was reported recently by Dr. 
R. C. MacFarlane, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, and Dr. Burgett Bar- 
nett, curator at the London Zoo. 


Surgeons and dentists in this country 
have also reported good results with 
venom preparations, but are not as en- 
thusiastic as their British colleagues. The 
American. experiments have been made 
mostly with preparations of the venom of 
water-moccasins. 
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Science Snap-shots 


Drought-Resistant Plants: After search- 
ing the deserts and foothills of Russian 
Turkestan and most of Turkey for plants to 
control soil-erosion, H. L. Westover and 
C. R. Enlow, plant explorers of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, have re- 
turned after seven months with nearly 1,800 
seedlings. Among them is a desert grass 
which, uprooted by the wind, grabs hold 
again when it lands. Another, a kind of 
sedge, is propagated only 
from root-cuttings. These 
may be perfectly dry for 
months, and still grow. 

% * % % 

New Planetarium: 
The new Hayden Plane- 
tarium of the American 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, is begin- 
ning to take shape. It 
will contain many archi- 
tectural features never 
before used, Dr. Clyde 
Tisher, head of the de- 
partment of astronomy 
of the museum, an- 
nounced recently. Per- 
sons witnessing a_per- 
formance at the plane- 
tarium will feel that they 
have actually been trans- 
ported to some far-off 
spot under a clear night sky; eyes, ears, and 
even the sense that detects heat and cold 
will be deceived. 

Interpret Matter: Spectro- 
scopic studies of the structure of matter have 
been speeded up at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology through development of 
two new instruments. One automatically 
measures and computes the wave-lengths of 
spectrum lines. The other, known as an 
“interval sorter,” determines the energy of 
atoms and molecules from their spectra. 

x * * * 

Photography and Weather: To | aid 
weather-science, pilots and copilots of 
TWA, Inc., have been instructed regularly 
to photograph the upper surfaces and in- 
terfaces of clouds. The form and texture 
of the underside of cloud-layers at present 
is useful in weather-study. Meteorologists 
believe that regular study of the upper sur- 
faces will be equally valuable. Each photo- 
graph will be accompanied by information 
relative to the location, date, time, altitude 
of cloud top-layer, altitude of the plane, air- 
temperature, and weather conditions. 

Aluminum Ships: At the recent Marine 
Exhibition of the Maritime Association in 
New York an all-aluminum fire-proof state- 
room for ships was displayed by the 
Aluminum Company of America, fitted with 
aluminum furniture bedsteads and cabinet- 
work, and weighing only a third as much 
as the same job in steel. 


ae 


Machines 


Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


Good News for Everyone Who Stutters 


The Medical Director of the National Hospital for Speech Disorder 
Reports Success in Treating Fifteen Thousand Stutterers 


(Goda news for stutterers came out of the 
New York Academy of Medicine a few 
days ago when Dr. James Sonnett Greene, 
Medical Director of the National Hospital 
for Speech Disorders, reported the success 
of the hospital’s work in the treatment of 
more than 15,000 stutterers since the hos- 
pital’s founding in 1916. 


Following Doctor Greene’s report, which 


Building the dome of the Hayden Planetarium 


was featured by the appearance of several 
persons who had been successfully treated 
at the hospital, Dr. Bernard Sachs, Presi- 
dent of the Academy, declared that every 
person afflicted with stuttering could be 
cured. 


“T have had the opportunity,” said 
Doctor Sachs, who is noted for his scientific 
caution, “to see the work now being done 
at Doctor Greene’s clinic, and I hope to 
see more of it. I am happy to say that 
now I am convinced that stuttering is an 
absolutely curable condition.” 


One of Doctor Greene’s well-known 
“cures” is Albert Bigelow Paine, the writer, 
who had been stuttering more than fifty 
years before he learned about the “Speech 
Clinic” at 126 East Thirtieth Street, New 
York. One man who appeared at the 
Academy said he had stuttered thirty- 
seven years. Only six months were re- 
quired to bring about his complete recovery. 


Not only adults, but young people also, 
troop to the clinic, including babies and 
children of kindergarten and school age. 
The National Hospital for Speech Disorders 
(official title of the institution) is licensed 
by the New York State Board of Charities. 
Seventy per cent. of the stutterers cared for 
have received free treatment, Doctor Greene 


reported. The rest paid small sums, 
averaging twenty-five cents, for each 


clinical session. 

sacl 2, ; 

Reviewing his method of treatment last 
week, Doctor Greene said stuttering was 
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primarily an emotional personality proh 
lem. In this respect all persons were off 
two kinds: the normal, and the “stutter 
type.” The latter have a wider emotional 
range than the normal, and their emotions 
are less under control. A shock throws 
the emotional life out of control, and, as 
a result, muscular coordination is affected.|, 
This is reflected not only in speech, but inp 
other muscular activities requiring preci-} 
sion or accurate timing. 


Because of his peculiar make-up, the 
emotional shocks of life in the stutter type 
are not thrown off as in normal individuals. 
They become cumulative. Presently the 
stutterer withdraws unto himself, becomes 
introspective, avoids society. He finds that 
his impediment cuts him off from normal 
life and ordinary gainful occupation, and 
his life is miserable. 


Emotional Control Taught 


The task of the clinic is to restore his | 
faith in himself, to teach emotional control, | 
and often to reeducate him, in the sense of 
helping to form new speech habits and new 
mental habits. Of course, if there are_ 
physical causes for his trouble, these alse 
must be eliminated. 


Upon admission to the clinic the stutterer | 
receives a thorough physical examination. 
Everything is done to improve his physical 
condition. He also receives a speech test. 
He speaks into a microphone, answering 
questions or reading, and his speech is 
permanently recorded. This record enables 
his advisers to study his speech defects, 
and also helps to measure the amount of 
improvement after a period of treatment. 


He is, of course, examined by a psychol- 
ogist, but the ordinary psychoanalytic 
method is not followed. No attempt is made 
to talk the stutterer out of his defect, or to 
teach him to keep time, as in some other 
methods. 


The real secret of the success of the 
clinic, in Doctor Greene’s opinion, lies in 
the fellowship that stutterers find there, in 
a tranquil atmosphere. Stutterers, some- 
times for the first time in many years, find 
themselves members of society. They learn 
that their troubles are not secret sorrows, 
but are shared by their fellows. 


They have clubs and societies. At meet- 
ings they make speeches, give dramatic 
sketches, sing and dance. Ultimately, faith 
is restored. They obtain courage to face 
the world, and skill in controlling their emo- 
tions. Meanwhile, the speech defect dis- 
appears, almost of its own accord. 


Spray-Gun for Burn Victims 


A new device for the relief of suffering 
has been developed by the Chicago Fire 
Department: a spray-gun which saturates 
burns with tannic acid immediately after 
a victim is rescued from a fire. 


eligion and Social Service 
ee CE VAICE 


Man Marches Toward “Peace On Earth” 


tho There Are Wars and Rumors of Wars, and a World Depression, Sanity Is Succeeding 
Post-War Madness and the Spirit of Good-Will Is Gaining 


men.” In every corner of the earth 
the old proclamation will be heard 
hundreds of thousands of churches and 
mes. It will be both greeting and prayer 
peoples sorely dis- 
ssed. Looking backward, 
» may question whether the 
rld is any nearer to its ful- 
nent on the 1934th birthday 
Him in Whose Name the 
ald angels greeted the shep- 
ds that starry night at 
thlehem. Is religion still 
iculate? Is faith still whole? 
love and charity still move 
hearts of men? 


ae on earth; good-will toward 


it is the sixth year of the de- 
sssion. In that time we have 
nessed the violation of the 
1e-Power Treaty, the threat 
war in the Far East, another 
‘e-up in the Balkans, war in 
Gran Chaco, the apparent 
lure of disarmament, threats 
a new naval race, the re- 
gence of religious persecu- 
n. In those years the 
rid saw more abject poverty 
n it had known before. 
ole peoples were driven to 
ir knees by the perversity of 
ernational conscience. No 
ion but has been touched by 
bony fingers of hunger. 
ny that have seen strikes, 
ellions, and revolutions of 
weary and dispossessed. 


n his extremity man turned 
strange gods, as did the foot- 
e Hebrews fleeing from the 
ise of bondage, when they 
lewere far from the Prom- 
1 Land. All was travail and 
iriness of flesh and spirit. Fascism be- 
1e a religion, and Communism another 
ed. Lenin still lies exalted in a glass- 
losed coffin in the Kremlin—another 
it. Elsewhere, dictatorship has seized 
reins of government, and anointed itself 
reme ruler of destiny. 

fet there could be no despair if there 
e no hope. No twelvemonth since the 
J years following the War has seen a 
ater assumption of responsibility for 
‘ld welfare. No year has seen greater 
peration among Governments to preserve 
peace. Where another world conflict 
satened the dove again plumed its wings. 
e, men still die in the Gran Chaco. Their 
lective memories will be preserved in two 
re Unknowns. 

t the long end reconciliation will come, 
ven now at hand. But the grief and the 
23 will continue unto the third and fourth 
eration of those who preferred the ar- 


bitrament of the sword to the counsel of 
experience. 


But the folly was not permitted to spread. 
Under the egis of the League of Nations, 
buttressed by the Great Powers’ will to 
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Listening to the bells of Jerusalem, one knows that faith still lives 


peace, another Balkan war was prevented. 
Bolivia has accepted the Assembly’s peace 
plan, and Paraguay is expected to answer 
next month. France and Germany agreed 
as to the disposal of the Saar Basin. Let 
scoflers and cynics jeer at other failures. 
They had no better say. Let the munition 
makers continue their trade for war, and 
the world will sample their patriotism from 
their profits. 


Listening to the bells of Jerusalem, one 
knows that faith still lives. What is being 
learned in unhappy Germany from the 
Christians’ undaunted front will be learned 
in Mexico—that religion thrives on persecu- 
tion, that neither bullets, nor bayonets, nor 
the hangman’s noose, can wipe out an article 
of faith. Rather has persecution led Chris- 
tians and Jews into new paths of coopera- 
tion. Each still worships God according to 
his creed, but all struggle together for that 
common right. 


Searching further, we find that youth is 
making sweet use of adversity. A great 
religious movement is spreading among the 
colleges. Under the counsel of Papal En- 
cyclicals and Protestant and Jewish affirma- 
tions, there is a growing sym- 
pathy for a social program 
which shall give wider benefits 
to those who toil in field, fac- 
tory, and shop. It is in the spirit 
of a New Deal for all the peo- 
ples of the earth—social justice, 
equality of opportunity, care of 
the dispossessed, of the unfit, 
the orphan, and the widow. 


Looking at the domestic 
scene, we find it characteristic 
of the American temperament 
that it accepts new taxes with 
a grumble that yields to a smile, 
that, in the name of the poor 
and oppressed, it votes for 
bonds which will yoke its neck 
for years to come, that it ac- 
cepts the dispensations of a 
government of its own choosing 
with cheerful tolerance, that it 
is religious at heart, if not in- 
variably in deed. 

Sitting twenty stories up 
from the street, and viewing the 
scene through the telescope of 
the press, an observer sees the 
spirit of Christmas flowing gen- 
erously through new channels, 
that a sturdier sense of respon- 
sibility is extant among those 
in the seats of the mighty, that 
in all the hubbub of dispute 
over methods for moral and 
economic salvation there is the 
desire of each to do right by his 
neighbor. 

It is eons on eons ago that 
bright Betelgeuse was lit in the heavens. It 
is only some scores of centuries ago that 
man received his vision. In so short a time 
he has come to the point where he can see 
God behind Betelgeuse, and find the trail to 
Him through and beyond the Milky Way. 
Plain is the path. It is by a glass of milk 
to a hungry child, a helping hand to the 
destitute, justice to the oppressed, that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is brought to hand. 


So we see that sanity has succeeded the 
madness of the post-War years, when it 
seemed that the seared conscience of men 
could find relief only in excess. The waning 
influence of home, church, and school is 
returning to its wonted place. One hears 
little to-day of the amoral cures for a so- 
ciety out of joint. It is not that we are 
at the threshold of Utopia, but we have come 
nearer to the teachings of Him Who came 
to bring “peace on earth, good-will toward 
A.R.W.M. 
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Legion of Decency Campaign Intensified 


With Nearly All of America’s Catholics Enrolled to Purify Motion- 
Pictures, Protestant Creeds Rally to the Same Standard 


© International 


Msgr. William E. Cashin at Mass in St. 
Andrews, New York City, reads the Legion 
of Decency pledge to parishioners 


ba Catholic crusade against indecency 
on the screen became effective early this 
month with the enlistment of virtually all 
the nation’s 22,000,000 Catholics for one 
year. 

In the Archdiocese of New York alone 
it was estimated that 750,000 people 
took the pledge “in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” and 
made the Sign of the Cross as they repeated 
the words. Of this number, 10,000 poured 
through the great doors of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral to join the host being marshaled 
for the cause. 


A National Movement 


Similar action was taken, or will be taken 
by this time, in every Catholic cathedral, 
church, and chapel in the country. It is 
noteworthy that the movement, which began 
among the Catholic Hierarchy, has become, 
in the words of Cardinal Hayes, “as Ameri- 
can as it was Catholic.” 


Protestants of several denominations, 
aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm by 
this battle against filth and depravity, have 
made common cause with the Catholics and 
adopted, or suggested, a similar pledge. If 
all the Protestants should enlist in the cam- 
paign, it is estimated that three-quarters of 
the population would be arrayed for de- 
cency not only in the motion-pictures, but 
on the legitimate stage, and in literature, 
as well. 

Like a match to a powder-train, the Cath- 
olic spark of indignation caused a country- 
wide flare. It is another sign that in matters 
requiring cooperative action, Catholics and 
non-Catholics can act as one. 

A pastoral letter from Cardinal Hayes, 
read by the Rev. Thomas L. Graham in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, reported that “appar- 
ently objectionable pictures have been 
growing less and less conspicuous. Only a 
few producers have failed to heed an 
aroused public sentiment against indecent 
presentations. Sooner or later they will 
find that it pays to be clean morally as well 


as physically. Not a few identified with the 
control of production, and many leading 
artists of the screen, have expressed their 
satisfaction with the changed atmosphere 
for the better.” 

Paying his respects to cooperation from 
outside the Catholic Church, Cardinal Hayes 
wrote that “had not our non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens risen to our support, we, indeed, 
should have reached a measure of success 
among our own people, but nothing to com- 
pare with the notable achievement, now 
publicly acknowledged, as a result of an 
aroused American sentiment almost every- 
where.” 


The standard film-guide, prepared by the’ 


Chicago Council of the Legion of Decency, 
will be the directory in general use, and will 
be displayed in church vestibules all over 
the country. It grouped current motion- 
pictures into three classifications—approved, 
doubtful, and condemned. Of the 105 re- 
cent film-releases, thirty-seven were ap- 
proved; thirty-two were recorded doubtful 
and “for adults only,” and thirty-six were 
judged “indecent, immoral and unfit for 
public entertainment.” 


However, it was pointed out that many of 
the condemned films were released before 
the industry inaugurated its own censorship 
last July under Joseph I. Breen, assistant to 
Will H. Hays, President of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc. 


The pictures to be released after the 
first of the year will have been made under 
that censorship, and it is expected that they 
will be more generally approved by the 
Catholic Legion of Decency and other 
organizations similarly engaged. 


Of the thirty current Broadway offerings, 
only four were approved in the White List 
compiled by three priests. 


The Pied Piper of Hollywood 


—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 
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Push Campaign for Adoptio 
Of Child Labor Amendme 


Wvdtocktes of the Child Labor Amen 
ment, which needs ratification by sixte 
more States, have been much encourag 
by news that President Roosevelt has set 
heart on its adoption. Ina letter to Cour 
nay Dinwiddie, General Secretary of t 
National Child Labor Committee, wi 
offices in New York City, the Preside 
wrote that one of the accomplishme 
under NRA which had given him “the gre 
est gratification is the outlawing of chil 
labor,” and that he hoped this advan 
would be made permanent by writing t 
Twenty-second Amendment, as it would 
if adopted, into the Constitution. 


The States which have ratified are A 
zona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, IL 
nois, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minneso 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jers 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Orego 
Pennsylvania, Washington, West Virgini 
and Wisconsin. 


Other States to Act 


Legislatures of twenty-four States whi 
meet next year will be asked to approve t 
amendment. These States are Alabam 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgi 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Mass 
chusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Ne 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Rho 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Te 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Wy 
ming. 

The proposed amendment would gi 
Congress power to limit, regulate, and pr 
hibit the labor of persons under eighte 
years of age. A national committee h: 
been formed to oppose it on the ground th 
it would give Congress greater power thi 
it had under the Eighteenth Amendmen 
that it is designed not to safeguard childre 
but to regulate and prevent competitier 
and that it would give Congress authorit 
to meddle even in the home to regulate « 
prohibit employment. | 


Peace Conference Planned 


A peace conference of religions of th 
world has been indorsed by the Nation: 
Conference on the Church and Worl 
Peace. Under the plan the round tabl 
would be set in Geneva, and at least twelv 
world Powers would be represented b 
technical advisers and religious repr 
sentatives. 


The Conference approved also Senate 
Gerald P. Nye’s proposal that a 98 pe 
cent. war-time tax be levied on all income 
above $10,000, and asked national navé 
restrictions to prevent a “calamitous rac 
of armaments with Japan.” 


The Army and Navy chaplain systel 
was decried, the Conference recommen 
ing instead that the Gospel “be carried 0 
by the Church distinctly separate fro 
any military establishment.” 
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The RFC’s Church Mortgages 


Minions in church mortgages are held by 
the RFC. Because of the bank failures 
there, churches in Detroit have been espe- 
cially hard hit, the RFC holding their col- 
lateral having a face value of $17,000,000. 


The churches in this area signed a joint 
petition asking for “sympathetic reconsid- 
eration,” and saying: “We feel that it is 
unnecessary to urge upon you that in these 
unsettled times the institutions devoted to 
religious worship and teaching are among 
the strongest bulwarks of American insti- 
tutions and the most efficient agencies for 
the social rehabilitation of our country.” 


The organizations which signed the peti- 
tion are: The Catholic Diocese of Detroit, 
Episcopal Diocese of Michigan, Hebrew 
Congregations of Detroit, Detroit Area 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit Bap- 
tist Union, Presbytery of Detroit, Presby- 
terian Church of America, Congregational 
Association of Detroit, Inter-Synodical 
Lutheran Association of Detroit, Evangel- 
ical Church of Detroit, and the Disciples of 
Christ in Detroit. 


They ask for segregation of all church 
mortgages and notes from other assets held 
by the Detroit banks in receivership, an in- 
terest of 3 per cent. payable semiannually, 
and extension of loans to fifteen years under 


the terms of the HOLC. 


Church Pension Report 
The Church Pensions Conference, com- 


bining twenty-four religious organizations, 
paid out $10,338,800 in benefits during the 
year ending November 1, according to the 
report of George A. Huggins, consulting 
actuary for the Conference. 

The total number of beneficiaries was 
34,292. Of these, 8,717 were relief bene- 
ficiaries and 25,575 received pensions. 
About two-thirds of the pensioners were 
said to be retired ministers, and the rest 
widows of clergymen. 


Two-Score Canaries Sing 


f Re. children of the Kansas School for the 
Blind were heart-broken when they came 
down one morning to find Billy, the pet 
canary, gone, and the house cat washing its 
face. It was a major tragedy for the sight- 
less children, and news of it soon spread 
into a sympathetic world. The next day 
two-score canaries sang a requiem for Billy. 


Minister’s Son’s Chances 


Ministers’ sons have the best chance to be 
mentioned in “Who’s Who,” said Bert H. 
Davis of Sacramento in an article, “Re- 
ligion on the March.” The ratios for sev- 
eral classifications are: a minister’s son, one 
in twenty; a physician’s son, one in 105; a 
farmer’s son, one in 608; a skilled laborer’s 
son, one in 1,600; an unskilled laborer’s son, 
one in 48,000. 
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The Mormon Church’s “Stake” in the East 


The Latter-Day Saints, Founded in New York State by Joseph Smith, 
in 1827, Return to Their Region of Origin 


1 Drees years ago 
when Heber J. Grant 
was called, at the age of 
twenty-six, as an apostle 
of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, there were only 
thirty “stakes,” as the 
diocesan units of the 
church are known, with 
a membership of 1,300 
people. With the con- 
version of the Eastern 
States Mission of the 
Mormon Church in New 
York into) say stake.” 
there are now 110 such 
units in the country, hav- 
ing a total number of 
more than 100,000 ad- 
herents. 

Mr. Grant, who, at the 
age of five, made the acquaintance of 
Brigham Young, then president of the new 
sect, came from his home in Utah for the 
services of induction. He was accompanied 
by Sylvester Q. Cannon, Presiding Bishop, 
and J. Reuben Clark, Jr., former Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, and now first counselor to 
Mr. Grant. The change from a mission 
into a stake for New York included the set- 
ting-up of a presidency of three high 
priests, three quorums of elders, a Sunday- 
school board and mutual improvement asso- 
ciations for young men and women. 


Wide World 


Fred G. Taylor, Secretary of the Sugar 
Institute, Inc., who already was a high 
priest, became president of the stake. Serv- 
ing with Mr. Taylor as counselors in the 
presidency will be H. H. Haglund, of West- 
chester County, and Maj. Howard S. Ben- 
nion, who became high priests. Ivor Sharp 
was elected clerk. With the creation of the 
stake, all branches of the Mormon Church 
in the New York area became wards, each 
of which is headed by a bishop and two 
counselors, completing the quorum of 
priests. 

The origin of the term stake is derived 
from Isaiah 54:2: “Enlarge the place of thy 
tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains 
of thy habitations: spare not, lengthen thy 
cords, and strengthen thy stakes.” 


“The whole Western Hemisphere is the 
land of Zion, the land of liberty and toler- 
ance,” said Mr. Cannon. “Throughout Zion 
we place stakes as supports of the church. 
The stake brings an increase in self-govern- 
ment, making its officers responsible only to 
the church in Salt Lake City.” 

Mr. Cannon spoke optimistically regard- 
ing the future of the Latter-Day Saints, once 
the object of ridicule and persecution. The 
increase in membership, he said, equals 
“that of any other church in this Hemi- 
sphere,” while the formation of new stakes 
leads to more conversions. 


(Left to right, front) Heber J. Grant, and Fred G. Taylor; 
(Standing) Ivor Sharp, H. S. Bennion, and H. H. Haglund 


“Our church,” he continued, “has the as- 
surance of Divinity which few others have. 
You may be certain that the welfare of this 
church is the welfare of mankind.” 


The Church of Latter-Day Saints was 
founded by Joseph Smith, who never saw 
the inside of a high school, or a college. In 
1820, he said he received a revelation and 
call as a prophet. He asserted that a visit 
of the Father and the Son had been vouch- 
safed him. A second visitation, he said, 
occurred three years later, when he found 
a number of gold plates hidden in a hill 
between Palmyra and Manchester, New 
York. 


Articles of Mormon Faith 


In 1827, according to the account, an 
angel delivered the records compiled by 
Mormon and his son Moroni into his hands. 
These records, it is claimed, are the history 
of America from its settlement by a colony 
from the Tower of Babel to the beginning 
of the fifth century of the Christian era. The 
Book of Mormon is believed by the Latter- 
Day Saints to be of equal authority with the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and to 
form an indispensable supplement to them. 


“We believe the Bible to be the word of 
God, as far as it is translated correctly,” 
runs an article of the Mormon faith. “We 
also believe the Book of Mormon to be the 


word of God.” 


Tho polygamy was renounced in 1904, 
it is said still to be regarded by Mormons as 
of divine origin, plural marriages being 
called celestial marriages. A Mormon in 
good standing does not drink tea, coffee, or 
any alcoholic beverage, or use tobacco in 
any form. 


In 1932 the estimated membership of the 
Latter-Day Saints was 663,454, and the en- 
rolled Sunday-school pupils numbered more 
than a quarter of a million. 


Let and Art 


ters 


The Bitter Winter of Greed 


“Valley Forge,’ 


> Maxwell Anderson’s Articulate Play of the Desperate Days When a Y oung Conti- 


nental Congress Betrayed the Gaunt Mob Which Dreamed of and Fought for Liberty 


HE cruel, witless 
greed which first 
begets and _ then 


feeds war is no more ap- 
parent and obscene to-day 
than it was in the bitter 
Winter of 1778 when a 


tattered, shivering, and 
dangerously mutinous 
Continental Army was 


kept alive and spiritually 
warm by the flame of an 
ideal. The ‘heroes of 
tragic Valley Forge were 
stirred into dogged resis- 
tance by the distant goal 
of liberty, and if that was 
any more a true goal than 
the ones raised to inspire 
the men of °98 in Cuba, 
of 1914 and 1917 in Eu- 
rope, or, even, perhaps, 
the now slowly mobilizing 
men of 1935, Maxwell Anderson doesn’t be- 
lieve it. Not much, he doesn’t, in any case. 


Vandamm Studio 


The phrasing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in the plain opinion of Mr. 
Anderson, was a slogan trick as deliberate 
as the “Remember the Maine” of the War 
with Spain and the “Make the World Safe 
for Democracy” of the World War. A new, 
weak, and not a little trembling, nation 
was being done to death, too early death, 
by the throttling of its commerce and the 
War of the Revolution was a war for the 
defense and security of profit as surely as, 
Mr. Anderson tells his audiences, any war 
within the gift of memory. 


Lyric, Sympathetic Drama 


Mr. Anderson’s new play is “Valley 
Forge,” a lyric and sympathetic drama of 
George Washington and his ragged army. 
Starved, ravaged by disease, 
tricked by a new-born Continental Con- 
gress not so young but that it recognized 
the wail of the merchant, and the command 
of the banker, the desperate men of ’78 
believed the dreamy aim of their gallant 
leader, and went to miserable death for it. 
When the play is done, they and Washing- 
ton alone cling tenanciously, with all the 
passion of fanatic dreamers, to the value of 
the struggle for liberty. The British, the 
Congress, even civilians, and a few conniv- 
have long ac- 
knowledged that struggle to be both futile 
and empty, and have worked together for 
a betrayal of Washington and the new 
country. 

This is Mr. Anderson restating the furi- 
ous contempt made clear by him in “Both 
Your Houses,” a play which not only won 
but the thanks of many thou- 
for the first time, found certi- 
fication for their timid convictions that the 


99 


freezing, 


ing Continental Generals, 


him a prize, 
sands who, 


George Washington (Philip Merivale) and the ragged, dream-fired soldiers 
of the Continental Army in “Valley Forge” 


men on Capitol Hill often deal from the 
bottom of the deck. “Valley Forge” is, in 
essence, Mr. Anderson’s summation, causing 
him to conclude that, however bad we may 


The Ten Best Plays 


(The plays in this list are the choice 
of this department, and are not neces- 
sarily the consensus. As more plays 
are produced the list will be revised. 
The order of listing is alphabetical, 
and has no relation to merit.) 


“Anything Goes!” a brisk, impious 
musical comedy rout with Ethel Mer- 
man, William Gaxton, and _ Victor 
Moore as crooners and clowns. At the 
Alvin Theater. 

“Life Begins at 8:40,” another large 
and scuffling musical circus boasting 
such matters as opulent scenery, acres 
of girls, and Bert Lahr. At the Winter 
Garden. 

“Merrily We Roll Along,” a play. in 
reverse, proving that boyhood ideals 
in 1916 and manhood’s riches in 1934 
are two pathetically different things. 
At the Music Box Theater. 

“Personal Appearance,” an outra- 
geous and uproarious arraignment of 
film stars who make personal-appear- 
ance tours. At Henry Miller’s Theater. 


“Small Miracle,” biting melodrama, 
the action of which takes place in the 


lounge of a theater during one eve- 
ning. At the 48th Street Theater. 


“The Children’s Hour,” affecting, 
sturdily honest play about a demoniac 
child who destroys two schoolmis- 
tresses with appalling falsehoods. At 
Maxine Elliott’s Theater. 

“The Distaff Side,” John Van Dru- 
ten’s adroit and delicious proof that 
a play requires no plot if it is well- 
written and acted—which this is. At 
the Booth Theater. 

“The Farmer Takes A Wife,” a com- 
pletely satisfying folk-play, rich in 
the details of life on the Brie Canal 
in the ’fifties. At the 46th Street 
Theater. 

“The Great Waltz,” a costly oper- 
etta, studded with eloquent settings 
and Strauss music, all as bland as 
country cream, but not half as fatten- 
ing. At the Center Theater. 

“Valley Forge,’’ Maxwell Anderson's 
lyric, and bitter, study of the causes 
and dece ptions of the American ae hs 
lution. At the Guild Theater. W. I 


think politics is now, it was 
equally noisome when this 
country was born. 

The dramatist forsakes 
the lacy poesy of romance 
in “Valley Forge,” ex- 
pending only a_ passing 
notice to flutters of the 
heart. The appealing and 
lovely woman in General 
Washington’s Winter of 
Discontent was Mary 
Philipse Morris, the now 
married Miss Philipse of 
whom the history books 
say so preciously and dis- 
creetly little, and of whom 
a younger Washington’s 
extant letters say so much, 
so warmly. 

The writing of the play 
is smooth, and comes elo- 
quently from the lips of 
skilled players. At times, the words and 
their cadences amount to music, altho Mr. 
Anderson has not written the play in the 
blank verse which distinguished his “Eliz- 
abeth the Queen” and “Mary of Scotland.” 
In the scenes with the loyal, but hopeless, 
officers, with the oily Congressmen impa- 
tient with Washington’s dream of liberty, 
with Dame Morris, and, fleetingly, with the 
young, the eloquent Marquis de Lafayette, 
the writing soars on the wings of sheer 
lyric beauty. 


The moments of Washington’s wrath at 
the fiendish betrayal, his momentary de- 
spair over the tremendous odds against 
his winning, and, finally, the affecting scene 
when a handful of wretched, starved fight- 
ing men convinces him that loyalty and 
determination of such as these will bring 
him through—all these are vibrant with 
sincerity and soldiery honesty. 


Philip Merivale is a_ straightforward 
Washington, blunt in the extreme, plain- 
spoken, and deliberate. Hard, good sense, 
of course, but no satin IQ ranging high. 
The role is difficult, and requires an aston- 
ishing compass of talents. The Washing- 
ton of Mr. Anderson’s seeing combines the 
esthetics of a dreamer with the flintiness of 
a soldier in the field, and such is the sum 
of Mr. Merivale’s playing as to make this 
not only believable but right. 


Miss Margalo Gilmore is lovely and per- 
suasive in the role of Mary Philipse Morris, 
and a stalwart company of men, which in- 
cludes George Coulouris, Stanley Ridges, 
Alan Bunce, Victor Kilian, Reginald Ma- 
son, and many others, provides a colorful 
background for the dramatic testimony of 
Mr. Anderson and the Theater Guild that, 
more than we know, George Washington 
was, indeed, the Father of His Country. 
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Trish Academy of Letters 
Announces Its Awards 


Winiam Butler Yeats presided over a pub- 
lic session of the Irish Academy of Letters 
when it met recently in Dublin. The pur- 
pose of the gathering was to award the 
laurels to Ireland’s literary giants for their 
labors during the last year. This was the 
first meeting for this purpose, and the little 
Peacock Theater in Dublin was crowded 
with a brilliant throng of the literati of the 
Free State. 


It was significant that the convocation 
took place in the Peacock Theater, which 
has been intimately associated with the re- 
vival of letters in Ireland. An international 
touch was given by the presence of the 
French Minister, M. Pierre Guerlet. Others 
present included the American Chargé 
d’Affaires, James Orr Denby. The Irish lit- 
erary movements was represented by Dr. 
Lennox Robinson, dramatist and director 
of the Abbey Theater, F. R. Higgins, poet, 


and Sean O’F aolain, novelist. 


The Casement award, given in alternate 
years for drama and poetry, again was pro- 
vided by the gift of George MacDonald of 
New York, Papal Marquis. A group of 
Irish-Americans, who preferred to remain 
anonymous, also presented a prize for the 
best work in Gaelic. 


Lord Dunsany received the Harmsworth 
Prize for his story, “The Curse of the Wise 
Woman.” It was announced that close con- 
testants for this award were Sean O’Fao- 
lain’s novel, “A Nest of Simple Folk,” and 


Helen Waddell’s “Peter Abelard.” 


The award provided by Marquis Mac- 
Donald was given to Brinsley MacNamara’s 
play, “Margaret Gillan.” This drama was 
one of the outstanding presentations of the 
Abbey Theater during the last season. 


Maurice O’Sullivan, from Blasket Island, 
off the Kerry Coast, received the award for 
the best work in the Gaelic. His book, 
“Twenty Years A-Growing,” was a great 
success in America in its English transla- 


tion. WILLIAM P. SEARS, JR. 


Pizarro Statue Goes South 


Wen the Grace liner Santa Lucia sailed 
for the West Coast of South America a few 
days ago, a box fourteen feet high by seven- 
teen feet long by nine feet wide occupied 
space in one of her holds. 


The box contained a bronze equestrian 
statue of Francisco Pizarro, who conquered 
Incan Peru and founded Lima 400 years 
ago. In January, Peru is commemorating 
that event with celebrations which will last 
a month. The statue, which will be set up 
in front of the Governmental Palace in the 
Plaza de Armas in Lima, is the work of the 
late Charles Cary Rumsey, the American 
sculptor and sportsman. Modeled in 1910, 
the great Pizarro was not cast until last 
summer, when Rumsey’s widow, Mrs. Mary 
Harriman Rumsey, determined to present 
the statue to Lima. 
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At the Same Old Stand 


The Metropolitan Opera House, in New York, Peels Away the Grime 
of Nearly Fifty Years for a Shiny New Season 


By GRENVILLE VERNON 


Abies is one Wall Street gage which the 
astute financial writers apparently have 
overlooked in their reckonings of the 
chances for emergence from the gray shad- 
ow of depression. It has been overlooked 
because, mainly, it is out of 
sight of the experts. It doesn’t 
stand in Wall Street, or even 
Broad, but at Broadway at 39th 
Street, and it is still called, with 
becoming bluntness, the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 


For weeks, passers-by have 
gaped at the dun old pile of 
heavy masonry. The dirty 
grime of the last twenty-five 
years has become russet gold 
and, in the direct phrasing of 
the boys of Broadway, four 
blocks north, the old place has 
had its face washed. This 
scrubbing of the house, visible 
to all who passed in the street, 
has been but a little of the res- 
toration carried on in the 
interior. Plasterers, upholster- 
ers, painters, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, and cleaners have stumbled over 
each other in their zeal to complete the 
work before the new season opened, Decem- 
ber 24, a Christmas Eve in which the audi- 
torium would gleam like a prize apple. 


The ceiling frescoes, sleeping behind the 
dirt of more than four decades, have been 
washed, seats have been renewed, a new 
fire-curtain has been hung, the entire build- 
ing rewired, and a new stage-lighting sys- 
tem and modern switchboard installed. 

This is for the season only a few days 
away now, but for next season even more 
drastic changes are contemplated. It is 
planned to install an orchestra pit which 
will rise to the level of the stage for sym- 
phony concerts and new stage machinery 
has been discussed. When the whole job 
has been completed the outlay will well 
pass $500,000 and there is where the finan- 
cial forecasters lost a gage, for the sum, all 
of it, must come from the pockets of Wall 
Street. 


The members of the Metropolitan Opera 
and Real Estate Company are the leaders 
of the social and financial world of New 
York and when they willingly appropriate 
a $500,000 fund for reconditioning the 
Opera House it is only reasonable to think 
it is more than an expensive gesture for the 
advancement of musical art. More likely, 
it is solid proof that they believe business 
is better. Only when prosperity is present 
or apparent do these men become bullish on 
the luxury of grand opera. 

Supporting this outlay, and giving the 
new paint and glossy new wires reason, is a 
program of events which musical observers 
have called the most interesting in years. 


Brown Brothers photograph 


These pages recently described the details 
of the new season, naming the established 
stars who would be heard again and also 
describing the new and younger singers 
acquired for this season. 


Four American 


The Metropolitan Opera House, free from its layers of grime 


young women, the Misses Helen Jepson, 
Mary Moore, Myrtle Leonard, and Kathryn 
Meisle are included in this company of new, 
young talents. An American, John Lau- 
rence Seymour, will hear his opera, “In the 
Pasha’s Garden,” sung, and Jonel Jorgu- 
lesco, young Rumanian-American scenic 
designer, has been commissioned to design 
the settings for Domenico Cimarosa’s three- 
act opera, “I] Matrimonio Segreto,” an 
interesting work new to the present genera- 
tion of opera ardents. Lucrezia Bori will 
sing the leading part. 


No Monopoly This Season 


The Metropolitan, in spite of such inter- 
esting events and its new decor, will not 
have a monopoly this season. Max Rabinofft 
is to have a popular-price season at the 
Hippodrome. Altho the Rabinoff schedule 
is not yet complete, Roberto Moronzoni, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan, is to be chief 
conductor. 


The record of Mr. Rabinoff’s enterprise 
to date is such as to indicate that he will 
offer a higher type of performance than has 
been the case with recent seasons of opera 
at that vast old house. There is room and 
patronage in New York for two opera- 
houses—indeed, the success of the Metro- 
politan could be added to by a public 
trained in another, and lower-priced, house. 


If new opera-lovers are to be created, and 
they must be if opera is to endure, they 
must come largely from a class which at 
present is unable to afford the prices at 
the Metropolitan. Once created, the Metro- 
politan is certain to benefit, particularly in 
the cheaper seats. 
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America’s Perfect Literary Marriage 


Edwin and Anna Catherine Markham, Happily Wed for Thirty-Seven Years, Point to Their Own 


Lives to Disprove the Theory That Poets Need Single Blessedness 


ENTION of the name 
M Markham in connection 
with poetry immediately 
brings to mind “The Man With 
the Hoe.” The reader primes 
himself for a personality sketch, 
perhaps, about the distinguished 
poet, with possibly some added 
observations on the amazing vi- 
tality which enables this author, 
at eighty-two, to continue vigor- 
ously on his transcontinental 
lecture-tours. 


Not so in the present instance, 
however. For once Edwin Mark- 
ham will be treated to compara- 
tive obscurity while the spotlight 
is focused on that lesser-known 
poet of the Markham family— 
Anna Catherine Markham, his 
gifted and retiring wife. 

First, Mrs. Markham is an 
author in her own right. Her 
literary talents found their earli- 
est outlet in childhood when she 
won an important prize-essay 
contest. During the last thirty 
years, Mrs. Markham has writ- 
ten and published extensively 
both stories and verse; quite a 
few of her poems have found 
their way into anthologies. 


However, when questionea 
about her literary work, the 
chances are Mrs. Markham will dismiss 
the subject with a deprecatory wave of the 
hand. Instead, she is likely to tell how she 
discovered the unfinished draft of “The 
Man With the Hoe” among her husband’s 
unpublished manuscripts, and persuaded 
him to complete it at once. 


Small Part of Picture 


Yet her discernment on that occasion, for 
all its historic importance, is but a small 
part of the picture. The truth is that one 
can not dissociate the career of Edwin 
Markham from that of his wife. 

As I reflect upon my many visits to the 
Markham home on Staten Island—the 
kindly, unaffected hospitality which greets 
all comers there, and the domestic felicity 
that impresses one immediately on cross- 
ing the threshold—I am forced to the in- 
escapable conclusion that here, truly, is 
America’s perfect literary marriage. 

Here, no doubt, lies the explanation of 


Markham’s extraordinary productivity. 


Two years ago his “Eighty Songs at 
Kighty” amazed the country. To-day, 
two-thirds of the way toward his eighty- 


third birthday, he issues three anthologies. 
He states blithely that he is looking for- 
ward to his ninetieth birthday. 


© International 


By JoHNn BLAcKk 


Edwin and Anna Catherine Markham 


Markham believes that the secret of his 
success is Anna Catherine Markham. He 
said as much many years ago when he 
wrote those admirable lines: 


I never build a song by night or day, 

Of breaking ocean or of blowing whin, 
But in some wondrous unexpected way, 
Like light upon a road, my Love comes in. 


The poem is as true to-day as on the day 
it was written. This spirit of devotion is 
most evident in the home life of the Mark- 
hams; which, indeed, brings us to our main 
theme—Anna Catherine Markham herself. 
Mrs. Markham’s character is a rare blend 
of the artistic and the practical. She is 
equally at home in analyzing the newest 
trends of poetry as in planning the family 
dinner, 

“Poets,” she remarked once as she pre- 
sided at an ample repast, “should be well 
nourished if they are to do good creative 
work.” 

This is expressive of her philosophy. She 
follows the principle of balanced living. 
Perhaps Mr. Markham has just solicited 
her advice on a new poem; she reads the 
manuscript promptly, and reports as her 
judgment dictates. 

A moment later, Mrs. Markham will be 


busy directing the routine man- 
agement of the household, cater- 
ing carefully to the material 
needs of her family. This task 
is a full-time occupation in 
itself. 
Mrs. Markham, and their son, 
Virgil Markham, who is a novel- 
ist of note, the family almost in- 
variably includes one or two 
house-guests. 


No less than her husband, who 
is a man of great stature and 
endurance, Anna Catherine 
Markham is endowed with ex- 
ceptional health. She has the 
physical and mental energy of a 
woman of middle-age. Two 
phases of her character always 
have seemed dominant—her 
deep spirituality, and her broad 
human understanding. Perhaps 
the first phase finds its most 
perfect expression in her letters. 
Despite the passing of years, 
she still maintains an active 
and abundant correspondence, 
mostly with young writers who 
seek—and never fail to receive 
—the benefit of her wise counsel 
and guidance. 


The second phase exemplifies 

what Walt Whitman has termed 

“the primal sanities.” Mrs. 

Markham is truly an artist in domestic 

management. Dinners at the Staten Island 

homestead to those lucky ones who partake 

of them, are a cherished experience—no 

less for the always delectable repasts than 
for the stimulating conversation. 


Dinner-Building an Art 


The married life of Edwin and Anna 
Catherine Markham must stand as a com- 
plete refutation of the commonly accepted 
theory that literary folk should not wed. 
True enough, unions such as theirs do not 
submit to analysis; they are of an elusive 
spiritual substance which baffles definition. 


However, one cue does suggest itself; 
that is, the complete adjustment between 
the artistic and the material needs of life 
which these two gifted people have 
achieved. To them poetry is a flower which 
will bloom only if it is properly nourished 
at the roots. Creating a good dinner, Mrs. 
Markham has asserted, is no less an art 
than creating a good sonnet. 

Meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. Markham look 
forward confidently to many more years of 
happy companionship. Perhaps, seven 
years hence, Edwin Markham will be offer- 
ing a new book of verse under the title 
“Ninety Songs at Ninety.” 


In addition to Mr. and > 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department 
will not be returned. Unpublished poetry 
is not acceptable 


CAROL 


By KATHERINE SHEPARD HAYDEN 


Let not the wakened cattle low, 

Nor let the young lambs cry— 

They need not fear the gentle babe 
That ’neath this roof doth lie— 

Nor let them think the radiance there 
Is from a dawning sky. 


For midnight stars are high above 
The shepherds in the wild— 

And Joseph rests, and Mary too, 
So still and undefiled ; 

And all the lovely light around 

Is from the Holy Child! 


Oh let the cattle quiet be— 

They need not stir till morn; 

And let sweet Mary slumber too, 

So fair, and young, and worn! 

But o’er the earth let angels sing 

Because the Christ is born! 
—Scribner’s Magazine. 


THE SNOW-BLIND 


By JOSEPHINE W. JOHNSON 


As men who once have seen 

White sun on snow, white fire on ice, 
And in a wide noon, shadowless, 

Gone blind with light, 

So these men walk who once have seen 
God without veils, the mind’s 
Momentary and blinding birth of sight. 


To them henceforth we are but shape and 
shadow, 

Fog forms, hands moving in a mist, 

Our houses dark, our halls are winding 
tunnels, 

Our little triumphs less than little straws 

Balanced above a sparrow’s nest. 


And from that hour we call them dangerous 
men and strange, 
Bigoted, fierce, loud croakers of a dream, 
Anarchists, atheists, we say, 
Who walk, eyes stretched, as blind men walk, 
But ask no man the way. 
—The Atlantic Monthly. 


THE FOUR AGES OF MAN 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


He with body waged a fight, 
But body won; it walks upright. 


Then he struggled with the heart, 
Innocence and peace depart. 


Then he struggled with the mind; 
His proud heart he left behind. 


Now his wars on God begin, 
At stroke of midnight God shall win. 
—Poetry (Chicago). 


OCTAVE 


By ELIZABETH GALLAGHER 


Never the low-strung tones of deepening fall 
Sound on the wind but I remember all 
The loveliness of springs beyond recall. 


Timbrel and flute and thin re-echoing bell, 
Ring in the wind wherever spring rains fell 
Repeating the old seasonal they tell. 


Viols intone for autumn. Yet I hear 
The treble voice of spring rise faint and clear. 
—The Forum. 


POET’S HEAVEN 


By MARGARET HE. BRUNER 


' think a poet’s Heaven will be 

A place where stamps grow on a tree— 
Wher editors give friendly tips 

‘nstead of cold rejection slips. 


—The Circle (New York). 
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A TRUE 


By AN 
OHIO MOTHER 


Who tells of a simple aid 
to good health anda 
beautiful complexion 


When children grow up with fine com- 
plexions and are “pictures of health,” 
mother usually has contributed some 
good sound advice. We thank Mrs. Leo 
Platteborze of 22 Euclid Avenue, Struth- 
ers, Ohio, for her letter, below, telling 
what she found so essential in bringing 
up strong, healthy children: 

“T am enclosing a photograph of my 
two oldest children in babyhood. They 
were both Nujol babies. 

“T started my newest baby on it when 
she was three months old and she has a 
fair complexion and is just as regular 
as the rest of us. 

“The only disease the children have 
had has been measles and no bad after 
effects developed. They certainly are the 
pictures of health and I have always felt 
that we owe our gratitude and our ‘regu- 
lar health habits’ to Nujol. 

“We are constant users of Nujol. I al- 
ways have an extra bottle on hand. It 
has kept us healthy all through the long 
hard winter we had. Our habits were 
regular. 

“T really do think all children would 
be healthier if they were given Nujol— 
also grownups. It has done wonders for 
me. I have used it for a dozen years. Our 
boy is 12 years and sure is strong and 
very healthy. I really just couldn’t keep 
house without Nujol.” 


Nujol, “regular as clockwork,” now 
comes in two forms, plain Nujol and 
Cream of Nujol, the latter flavored and 
often preferred by children. You can get 
it at any drug store. 

What is your Nujol story? If you have 
been using Nujol for ten years or more, 
if you are bringing up your children on 
it, tell us. Address Stanco, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, Dept. 7X, New York City. 


Copr. 1934 Stanco Inc, 


God's Pocket. By Rachel Field. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company; $2.) 


Mary Peters. By Mary Ellen Chase. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company; 
$2.50.) 


Lost Paradise. By Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany; $2.50.) 


Shipmates. By Isa- 


Among the Outstanding Books of the Week 
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who sailed the Seven Seas than of men who 


* went out to sea to fish, and of such a healthy 


farm-family life as Mrs. Carroll pictured 
in “As the Earth Turns.” Of days when 
boys were paid five cents a quart for 
smashed potato-bugs, of grinding scythes, 
of the odor of October apples and Saturday 
night baked beans, of Bible readings, 
and of the loneliness 
of a boy’s first nights 
at the town academy. 


bel Hopestill Carter. 
(New York: William 
R. Scott; $2.50.) 


Twenty or fifteen 
years ago, when 
folks foregathered to 
talk literature, they 
talked of the new 
writers from the 
Middle West — Carl 
Sandburg, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Vachel 
Lindsay, poets; 
Floyd Dell, Ben 
Hecht, and_ other 
novelists. But the 
Chicagoans — except 


Worth Reading 


Wonderland. By 
Marguerite Mespoulet. (New York: 
Arrow Editions, $3.) A charming, 
richly illustrated book about the 
animal drawings of a Frenchman, 
J. J. Grandville, from whom Ten- 
niel clearly drew the inspiration for 
his immortal drawings for ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland’. and ‘‘Alice Through 
the Looking Glass.” 


The Mickey Mouse Waddle Book 
and The Wizard of Oz Waddle 
Book. (New York: Blue Ribbon 
Books; $1 each.) Guaranteed to 
keep parents and children hap- 
pily playing—and reading—on the 
floor. 


Creators of 


Poems for Youth by Emily Dick- 
inson. Edited by Alfred Leete 
Hampson. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company; $2.) Poems by the 


strange little girl of Amherst who, 
unknown in her own day, to-day 
looms greater than the famous Bos- 
ton and Concord poets of her day. 


But the Peter of his 
book knows that he | 
will never go back | 
to the Maine farm; 
the Maine-born 
author of the book 
is to-day a professor 
in another State. 


The glow of the sun 
on sails hull down on 
the horizon is in 
“Mary Peters” and 
also in Miss Carter’s 
“Shipmates,” a mag- 
nificent saga of the 
life of a captain’s wife 


Sandburg — have 
emigrated to New 
York, or to Holly- 
wood, or died; and 
Chicago is no longer 
the Hope of American 
Literature. . . . Ten, or five, years ago the 
wise ones talked of the New Writers of 
the New South: of William Faulkner and 
Evelyn Scott, of DuBose Heyward and 
T. S. Stribling, of Ellen Glasgow in an 
older generation, and a host of others... . 
But this year wise folks talk of Maine. 


H. V. Morton. 


A year ago Gladys Hasty Carroll pub- 
lished her story of the round of the sea- 
sons on a Maine farm in “As the Earth 
Turns,” a novel as sound to the core as a 
Maine potato. Last spring Rachel Field 
came forward with the strange story of Capt. 
Samuel Hadlock, Jr., of Little Cranberry 
Island, who hunted seals, toured Europe 
with an Eskimo circus, and brought back, to 
startle the home folks, a girl still remem- 
bered on the island as “the Prooshian lady.” 
This autumn have appeared three more 
books, novels in form but close to Maine 
history, all definite contributions to 
American literature. 


They are books of a vanished past, these 
Maine books, but written by children reared 
in the old traditions and heart-hungry for 
them. Mary Ellen Chase’s story, “Mary 
Peters,” is rich with memories of the home 
ports of the old Maine fleet. She does what 
the other Maine writers do not attempt to 


do—she carries her tale into the living pres- 


ent, when the sea-captains are old men, and 
summer Visitors are astonished to discover 
in the “quaint” townsfolk a sea-captain’s 
daughter who can teach their children 
Latin and Greek. There is the dignity of 
Greek tragedy in her story. 

Robert Coffin’s are memories of a salt- 
water-farm boyhood, less of sea-captains 


Selected for children, but good for 
any age. 


In the Steps of the Master. By 
(New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company; $3.) 
to the land of the Bible. 


her husband’s seamanship. The sea life was 
bred in the bone of the old Maine folks. “I 
got sort of tired of doing up bundles, and the 
smell around the docks made me kind of — 
homesick, I guess,” says one of Miss Car- 
ter’s boys who had tried to settle down to 


lies the kind 
which Miss Carter writes—a mother in the 


at sea. This is the 
story of a daughter of | 
Maine who followed | 
her man to sea, always | 


A visit 


a little fearful of it 
and always proud of 


a steady life ashore. “My folks all went to 
sea,” he meditated. So did he, in the end. 
There have been many books about the 


brave struggles of men against the sea; but 
few of the women. Miss Carter’s own father 


was born at sea on a_ wind-jammer. 


Behind such a bare phrase, “born at sea,” 
of woman’s heroism of 


agony of childbirth who dared not even ask 
to see her husband while the tall waves bat- 
tered the ship; a woman who, later, when 
she felt and heard and smelled the lightning 
strike, had to sleep, alone in the cabin with 
her baby, before she could learn how om- 
inous the trouble might be. 


Through all these Maine books glitters 
that kind of winter sunshine which is the 
essence of Yankee speech and Yankee 
humor. Yankees, as friends of President 
Coolidge learned, may have a reputation 
for silence, but can talk, when they want 
to talk, in long, uninterrupted streams. 


It is a curious phenomenon that in one 
year Maine should leap so suddenly to the 
forefront of American letters. None of 
these are “problem novels” of twisted char- 
acters ; they are all more or less heroic epics 
of little men who met the tides and the sea- 
sons as they came, with wry humor and ret- 
icent courage. Perhaps their popularity 
is a symptom of a mood in 1934 America. 
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is generally conceded now that there is 
particular point in discussing “Hamlet” 
thout some consideration of the Prince of 
mmark. At least equally foolish would be 
y contemplation of a Garbo picture with- 
t proper recognition of the fact that Garbo 
is init. Thus, it is quite aimless to point 
t that The Painted Veil (AAA) would be 
commonplace, famil- 
-, and generally fruit- 
s, triangle-melodrama 
re it not for the pres- 
ce in the cast of the 
st distinguished act- 
ss in the cinema—if 
tin all of the drama. 
x Miss Garbo is very 
finitely in the film, 
d, by her presence, 
ds to it that customary 
ality of her magic 
1ich transforms it into 
mething _ interesting 
d important. 


“The Painted Veil” is 
erely another of those 
avy Eastern sex-stud- 
s which W. Somerset 
augham has an un- 
ppy way of writing in 
s weaker moments. It is the story of 
grave English doctor, who returns to 
e seat of his practise in Hongkong with 
beautiful Austrian wife he has married 
ring his European holiday. In China he 
busy with his practise, and she grows 
red and restless. She has a romance with 
dashing British consular official. He finds 
t about it, and is annoyed to the point of 
anning vengeance. Then cholera breaks 
t in the interior of China. When the wife 
es her husband fighting heroically against 
e ravages of the plague, she is filled with 
morse, and there is a happy reconciliation. 
1ere is nothing in the writing and direction 
the picture to add distinction to a routine 
elodrama, but Greta Garbo is in the cast. 
1ereupon the frailties of the story seem 
riously unimportant. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Herbert Marshall, Greta Garbo, and Jean Hersholt in a scene 
from “The Painted Veil” 


The supporting cast of the film is helpful. 
srbert Marshall, whose romantic lugubri- 
isness sometimes grows a trifle annoying, 
fers his best cinema performance as the 
rious-minded husband. George Brent is 
tter than usual as the philandering En- 
ish official. Jean Hersholt is good in a 
1all part. 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 
‘Cradle Song, Cathe- We Live Again, *Kid 
‘ine the Great, *The Millions, Evelyn 
House of Rothschild, Prentice, The Gay 
*‘You’re Telling Me, Divoreée, The Battle, 
‘Tarzan and His Broadway Bill, *Flir- 
Mate, The Barretts of tation Walk, The 
VNimpole Street, The Painted Veil, *The 
Merry _ Widow, The President | Vanishes, 
Mirst World War. The Private Life of 

Don Juan. 


AAAA—Outstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 
*Pilms suitable for children 


On the Current Screen 


The President Vanishes (AAA*)—A rap- 
idly paced and pleasantly vigorous melo- 
drama attacking the munitions interests, 
Fascist groups, and international bankers, 
who are, according to the film, attempting to 
drive the United States into a new World 
War. The picture tells how a President of 
the United States, who was attempting to 


stem the jingo tide which seemed to be forc- 
ing the country into a war, incurred the 
enmity of a sinister Fascist group favoring 
hostilities, and led by a fanatical demagog. 


Then, just as he was about to appear 
before a belligerent Congress with his mes- 
sage advocating peace, he disappeared. All 
the evidence seemed to point to a kidnaping 
by the jingoes. Since this is a mystery pic- 
ture, the solution can not be revealed. 
However, the picture is not terribly im- 
pressive as an antiwar editorial, but as 
melodrama it is first-rate. The acting is 
excellent, in particular by Arthur Byron 
as the President, by Paul Kelly as a young 
secret-service agent, and by Edward Ellis 
as the fanatical leader of the Fascist organi- 


zation, 
* * * * 


The Private Life of Don Juan (AAA)— 
An English-made picture, starring the elder 
Douglas Fairbanks in a rueful, half sar- 
donic account of the days when the great 
lover had passed his prime. Pictorially it is 
a beautiful film, and its story of the disillu- 
sionment of Don Juan when he discovers 
that the days of his greatness are gone suc- 
ceeds in being both humorous and romantic. 
Mr. Fairbanks is reasonably good in the 
part, and he is vastly aided by the presence 
in the cast of Merle Oberon and a number of 
other beautiful English actresses. There 
might have been more vitality to the picture. 

* * * * 

Gambling—That brilliant actor, George 
M. Cohan, in a clumsy and feeble melo- 
drama about an honest gambler who set out 
to find who had killed his stepdaughter. Its 
only virtue is Mr. Cohan’s presence, and 
that is handled too amateurishly to be prop- 


erly effective. ARGUS. 


ad 
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OUR OWN 
ping porn 
Now that it’s so popular to be asked ques- 
tions by enquiring reporters, we sent one 


of our own out on a little cross-country 
jaunt. Here are some of his reports: 


Mrs. R. L. Van D—, Youngs- 
town, Ohio: “Do I drink 
pineapple juice? I think it’s 
grand. Our whole family has 
DOLE Pineapple Juice for 
~ breakfast every morning!” 


Miss Wilma N—, New 
York City: “I like DOLE 
Pineapple Juice because it’s 
so fresh and fragrant in that 
vacuum-packed can of yours. 
Please put me down for 
DOLE every time.” 


Mrs. Charles M. G—, Chi- 
cago: “Our family always 
has half a dozen cans or so 
of DOLE Pineapple Juice in 
the refrigerator. It’s the most 
economical fruit juice I know 
of, and so convenient. Just 
open the can and pour. That’s all.” 


Mr. Henry J. T—, Bir- © 
mingham: “I like DOLE 
Pineapple Juice at night 
when I come home from 
work. Yes sir! J understand 
it’s rich in natural, energy- 
yielding fruit sugars and 
that’s why a tall glass of golden pineapple 
juice always hits the spot when I’m tired and 
want a refreshing drink.” 


1 Mrs. C. Leroy B—, Seattle: 
“IT use DOLE Pineapple 
Juice for cooking, too. Bast- 
ing hams and meats. In 
sauces. It’s perfectly delicious 
@ that way. You should try 
cooking with it.” 


Regist’d Nurse, Mildred A. 
McK—, San Diego: ‘‘Be- 
cause DOLE Pineapple Juice 
has been accepted by the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Foods 
and is a good source of Vita~ 
mins A, B and C, with important nutritional 
elements, I’ve found it’s especially good for 
children. They like it too!” 


Want “Morning, Noon and Night” Free? 
If you'd like a new kind of recipe book, amus- 
ingly illustrated, send for our “Morning, 
Noon and Night” just off the press. Hawatian 
Pineapple Co., Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii. Sales 
Offices: 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. 


i 
w 
Yr a 


& DOLE 


PINEAPPLE JUICE 
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University Training for Government Service 


tion—Making a Career in Public Affairs for Political Economists 


Keystone 


Benjamin Franklin, who was a career man but not a college graduate; (right) Joseph Clark Grew, career diplomat and college graduat 
and (center) a Commencement procession at Harvard, where the Gradu 


STRAW which shows which way the 
wind is blowing was the announce- 
ment some time ago by the Harvard 

Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion that it proposed to provide special 
training for those who desire to make a 
career of the government service.  Evyi- 
dences of the same drift have multiplied 
since—indications of awareness on the 
part of leading educational institutions of 
the arrival of an opportunity in the situa- 
tion created by the national emergency 
and of readiness to take steps to measure 
up to that opportunity. 


Only some fifteen years ago, the Harvard 
Business School was set up on the other 
side of the Charles River from the rest of 
America’s oldest university, and the advent 
of the stranger into such illustrious com- 
pany was greeted with cries of rage and 
howls of dismay from the conservators of 
academic tradition. This notwithstanding 
that with business going full-throttle, and 
set for unlimited expansion, with business 
jobs multiplying all around and holding 
out dazzling prospects, it seemed an emi- 
nently practical move to take George F. 
Baker’s money and enlarge Haryard’s use- 
fulness to the nation by equipping it with 
machinery to fit young men to fill such jobs 
adequately and to grasp efficiently such op- 
portunities. 

Even in those boom times, it must be 
remembered, the country was overstocked 
with lawyers, doctors, engineers, teachers, 
clergymen and other so-called professional 
specialists who were the traditional output 
of the academic mill. 

Here was adjustment to facts—recogni- 
tion of the place of education in fitting 
men for needed service to the community. 

The depression, with the New Deal fol- 
lowing in its wake, has required another 
adjustment. The overmanned 
private professions have become so con- 
gested, have been reduced to such long 


already 


By H. I. Brock 


for public service 


division of short rations, that new acces- 
sions from the ranks of college graduates 
are lucky if they find an opening at all. 
The supply must be cut down with the 
demand. Private business operations, em- 
ployment, and opportunity have been 
cruelly curtailed, with the parallel effect 
on the number of business-school graduates 
that can be absorbed in that field. 


Only governmental employment has been 
enlarged—expanded on a vast scale. A 
great number of the new government jobs 
are of the caliber requiring the special 
training customarily given to professional 
persons through colleges and universities. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “brain trusters” are cele- 
brated examples, but, in fact, the huge 
machine of the Recovery Administration 
has created thousands of places which 
only better-than-average educated men—or 
women—can fill. 


Meeting a New Situation 


All but the most irreconcilable conserva- 
tives are agreed that, whatever happens to 
the New Dealer, and his New Deal, as such, 
all this machinery can not be scrapped in 
a hurry. Of the multitude of activities set 
on foot many must carry on for a long 
time, and furnish jobs accordingly. 

Harvard is not the only institution which 
has taken stock of the situation and set 
about meeting it. Columbia has been con- 
ducting a survey on which to base con- 
sidered readjustments. Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, President of Princeton, brought the 
matter of the opportunity of public service 
into the address with which the present 
session opened. 

At Union College, Gov. Wilbur Cross of 
Connecticut pointed out that the idea of 
the college as a nursery of statesmen was 
the original American republican tradition 

‘practically applied in filling higher 
Federal and State offices down to Andrew 
Jackson’s time. One of the most influential 


ate School of Business Administration will train young me} 
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members of the Yale Corporation coy 
mends to undergraduates looking for s 
cure success, the governmental service 
a career to be prepared for as serious 
as in the past—or present—a law or 
medical student has been or is prepared f 
his profession. 


The story runs that the new head 
America’s second oldest college, Williz 
and Mary, is not averse to the scheme > 
using as guinea-pigs toward the develo 
ment of efficient governmental courses — 
his institution the first batch of his tent 
tively trained people who do find places 
that service. The University of Wisconsi 
of course, has been in the public service 
the State of the La Follettes for many yea: 


The original idea of an American ur 
versity—as distinguished from a mere cr 
lege—was that which Thomas Jeffers: 
proposed for William and Mary, an id 
only imperfectly embodied in the Ui 
versity of Virginia, which was his eventu 
foundation, because of the lack of the low 
stages of the complete school system 
he had outlined it. 


These lower stages were to take care 
languages, literature, mathematics, and ¢ 
the practical and cultural subjects of 
liberal education through the college ley 
The University was to be a school of la 
philosophy, and history, particularly : 
ranged and designed to fit citizens of 
republic—citizens already educated in t 
languages and the rest—to comprehend t 
principles of government as revealed 
past experiments, and to study the pré 
tical application of these principles to t 
public affairs of their own country. Th 


was liberty to be preserved and the genel 
welfare secured. 


A beneficent by-product of the depr 
sion is a tendency to get back to t 
original American principle of the functi 
of education in relation to the governme 
of a free people. 
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The March of Recovery 


Money in circulation for November 
increased $185,950,191 over the Octo- 
ber total. The per capita amount for 
November was $43.78 compared with 
$43.05 for October, according to the 
Treasury Department. 


With a continuous widening of dis- 
tribution of electrical supplies 
throughout the country during the 
current year, new highs have been at- 
tained both in production and sales 
increases. Compared with the first 
ten months of 1933, there has been an 
increase of from 25 to 40 per cent. in 
tonnage and dollar volume. The total 
volume of business placed with man- 


ufacturers of electric equipment dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1934 ex- 


ceeded that of the corresponding 
period of 1933 by approximately 50 
per cent. Employment and pay-rolls 
have been maintained at a higher level 
than a year ago, with the average gain 
placed at 10 to 12 per cent., according 
to a survey by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Retail sales improved 11 per cent. 
in November as compared with the 
same month of 1933, following a 
compilation of reports from 513 de- 
partment stores in 247 cities through- 
out the country. The gain for the 
first eleven months of the year was re- 
ported as 13 per cent., according to a 
Federal Reserve announcement. 


Contributors to This Issue 


John Black was born in Scotland in 
1893, and, after his elementary education, 
became apprenticed to a plumber at the 
age of twelve. He came to this country in 
1906, and went into newspaper work. He 
served in the A.E.F. He was formerly 
Literary Editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
He also has been Advertising Manager of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, and Associate Edi- 
tor of McClure’s Magazine and Current 
History Magazine. 


H. I. Brock is on the Sunday staff of the 
New York Times. 


Frank Elkins is on the sports staff of the 
New York Times, and has covered skiing 
for that paper for five years. 
, New Yorker and attended New York Uni- 


versity. 


I. W. Carrel is Editor of Hounds and 
Hunting, published at Decatur, Illinois. 

Joel P. Glass is a newspaper man who 
specializes in sports-writing. He was 
formerly on the staff of the New York 
Sun, and is now touring the country in 
search of material for sports-articles. 


Benn Hall was formerly Television Edi- 
tor of The Billboard, and is a member of 
the Sunday staff of the New York Times. 


R. A. McFarland is in the Department 
of Psychology at Columbia University. He 
has lectured for the last four summers at 
the Geneva School of International Study, 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 


William P. Sears, Jr., is a lecturer in 
education at New York University. 


Grenville Vernon is the Editor of the 
Dial Press. He was formerly Music Editor 
of the New York Tribune. 


Robert Winsmore is a staff writer for 
Tue Lirerary DIGEST. 


He is a native: 


The Lexicographer’s 
Easy Chair 


(TITLE REGISTHRED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary i is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers who require immediate attention will re- 
ceive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


franking privileges.—“N., L. F.,” Harris- 
burg, Pa——The word frank, in the sense 
“to send or cause to be sent free of charge,” 
is presumably derived from medieval Latin 
francus, free. The assumption is that the 
Franks of Gaul possessed full freedom in 
the Roman Empire, and the term frank then 
became a synonym with free. In early En- 
glish literature the two words were fre- 
quently joined, as “he was frank and free 
borne in a free cytye.” 

The application of frank in the super- 
scription to a letter to insure its being sent 
without charge dates back to the early 18th 
century, and has been continued since. 


hocus-pocus.—“M. L. M.,”’ Shreveport, 
La.—tThe notion that hocus-pocus may have 
owed its origin to the Latin “hoc est corpus 
meum,” meaning “this is my body,” is not 
supported by modern etymologists. In a 
“Sermon” by Tillotson in 1694, he said: 
“Tn all probability those common juggling 
words of hocus-pocus are nothing else but 
a corruption of hoc est corpus, by way of 
ridiculous imitation of the priests of the 
Church of Rome in their trick of Transub- 
stantiation.” Another opinion, that of 
Nares, is that the expression was taken 
from Italian jugglers who said “Ochus 
Bochus,’ in reference to a famous 
magician. The Mirror, vol. xxi, says: 
“Ochus Bochus was a magician and demon 
among the Saxons, dwelling in forest and 
caves.” In Ben Jonson’s “Magnetic Lady” 
(1632), Hokos-Pokos is the name of the 
juggler. Early in the 17th century, prob- 
ably during the later life of Shakespeare, 
a juggler who appeared at one time he- 
fore King James, assumed this appellation 
and thereafter called himself “The Kings 
Majesties most excellent Hoeus Pocus.” 
A later writer (1655) says that he was so 
called “because that at the playing of 
every Trick, he used to say Hocus pocus, 
tontus talontus, vade celeriter jubeo, a 
dark composure of words, to blinde the 
eyes of the beholders, to make his Trick 
pass the more currently without discovery.” 


philately.—““M. C. R.,”’ Connellsville, Pa. 
—The correct pronunciation is fi-lat’i-li— 
i's as in habit, a as in fat. 


sorghum-molasses.—“‘J. R. V.,” Cedar 
Falls, Ia.— This term is permissible. 
Strictly speaking, sorghum is the name of 
the cereal grass that is cultivated for its 
saccharin content. The juice of this grass 
is prepared into a molasses. But we have 
other molasses obtained from sugar-cane, 
from sugar-beet, and from the sugar-maple, 
which may properly be identified as sugar- 
cane molasses, sugar-beet molasses, and 
sugar-maple molasses. Similarly, that 
from sorghum may be called sorghum- 
molasses. 
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MILDLY MENTHOLATED 


CORK-TIPPED 


TICKLES THE SMOKER 


Tuck a carton of KQDLS (200 cigarettes) 
into any smoker’s stocking and listen to the 
grateful ‘‘O-ohs!’”? and “A-ahs!’? you get. 
The mild menthol cools the smoke and 
soothes the holiday-harried throat, but the 
fine blend of Turkish-Domestic tobaccos is 
fully preserved. Cork tips save lips. Coupon 
in each package (like a touch of Xmas all 
year long!) good for nationally advertised 
merchandise. Send for latest illustrated 
premium booklet. (Offer good in U.S.A.only) 


SAVE COUPONS /or HANDSOME PREMIUMS 


REDEEMABLE — 


so Coupons 


15¢ fo TWENTY 222 


Louisville, Ky. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
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Daurin 3 the 
HOLIDAYS 


In the very heart of New 
York’s smartest section . 
THE BARCLAY fits per- 


fectly into the afternoon and 


evening activities. 


Luncheon and Dinner 
in the 


TERRACE ROOM 


Luncheon—Cocktail Hour 
—and After the Theatre 
in the 


BARCLAY BAR 


Lhe 
BAIR CILAW 


111 EAST 48 STREET 
GEO. W. LINDHOLM, Manager 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C, P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 12,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the U.S. We train youthoroly athome in spare time for C.P.A. 
examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience 
unnecessary. Personal training undersupervision of staff of C.P.A’s, 
including members of the American Institute of Accountants. Write 
for free book, *‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 


LaSalie Extension University, Dept.1252-H, Chicaco 


The School That Has Trained Over 1,200 C.P.A.'s 


HELPS THE NERVOUS 


A book that is doing good among men and 
women who are nervously ‘‘run down,” as well 
as the nervous dyspeptics and insomniacs, is 
H. Addington Bruce's remarkable work, Nerve 
If you suffer from 


Control and How to Gain It. 
physical or mental nervousness, it can help you. 


316 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50: $1.64, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


To Havethe News 
Interpreted tor You 


Every Week 
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354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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52 weeks. I'll send 
remittance on receipt of bill for $4.00. 
(Foreign $5.00; Canada $6.60.) 
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Topics im Briet 


Our taxers have a shear the wealth pro- 
gram.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tuis is another time of year to renew the 
suggestion that attractive travel ads be 


made illegal —Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 
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© 1934, The Chicago Tribune 
Mt. Ararat? 


—Orr in the Syracuse Post-Standard 


Many a player wishes he could burn his 
bridge partner behind him.—Birmingham 
News. 


Funny, how those out of office know how 
to solye the nation’s problems.—Vlorida 
Times-Union. 


THE somewhat belated thought occurs to 
us that Upton Sinclair is a sort of division- 
ary.—W eston Leader. 


ONE consolation, we haven’t as yet seen 
any signs: “Ye Olde Booze Shoppe.”— 
Albany Evening News. 


Ir is claimed that a real politician seldom 
dies. Once in a while, tho, his term expires. 
—Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 


Port committing suicide left a poem for 
his creditors. Sounds like adding insult to 
injury— Dallas Morning News. 


In Arkansas a cow wandered into a pub- 
lic library. Possibly. in search of “Green 
Pastures.”—Miami Daily News. 


Musso.int says the idle rich in Italy must 
go to work. Over here the first objective is 
to find work for the idle poor.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


Coneress hasn’t yet discovered who is 
backing that blackshirt movement in this 
country, but we bet it isn’t the laundrymen. 
—Boston Herald. 


Izvestia, Moscow mouthpiece of the Sovi- 
ets, advises men to give up their seats in 
street-cars to women. We felt this sex equal- 
ity was too beautiful to last —Detroit News. 


Ar the rate the Dionne quints are pro- 
eressing they'll be writing testimonials in 
another year—I/ndianapolis News. 


Tue fellow who used to say that he felt 
like thirty cents now would like to feel like 
thirty cents——Manchester Union. 


Hatr of people’s time nowadays seems to 
be spent weighing plans. And the other 
half planning ways.— Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


A Warsaw man was in a trance for thirty- 
six hours. They don’t brew that kind of 
stuff in this country —Everybody’s Weekly 
(London). 


Women will try to get a law declaring 
economic independence. That ought to give 
the men their half of the pay-check— 
Wichita Eagle. 


Proressor DANIEL of Paris says he has 
succeeded in grafting garlic and cabbage 
plants, but doesn’t say why.—Florence 
(Ala.) Herald. 


Watt Street broker’s joke: “Yeah, one 
of my boys is working in Wall Street, and 
the other one can’t make a living, either.” — 
Kansas City Star. 


TuosE Reich authorities who decry jokes 
about the hardships of the Nazi régime 
would have the people believe it is no yoke. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


RecEeNTLY a bunch of Hungarian miners 
stayed in a hole until their wages were 
raised. We shall have to do the same— 
Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 


A PuILapELpHIA teacher is described as 
having “taught the same class for fifty-seven 
years.” This is probably the record for 
backwardness.—Springfield Union. 


© 1934, New York Tribune, Ine. 
Just One Sea-Serpent After Another 


—Brown in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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No Beaglers on Horseback 


Sportsmen Follow Beagles, Pocket-Editions of Fox-Hounds, on Foot Instead of on a Horse; and 
Peter Rabbit Replaces Reynard as the Quarry in a Fast-Growing Sport 


Se OT because we like to wear a red 

| \ coat and ride a horse but because 

of our sheer love of hunting behind 

hounds on foot and following them in their 

chases,” is the reason a beagler gives for 

his attachment to this breed so fast grow- 
ing in favor with sportsmen. 


The beagle is, first of all, a hunting-hound 
—the smallest member of the hound family, 
measuring fifteen inches or less at the top 
of the shoulder. They have the same gen- 
eral characteristics of the fox-hound—they 
are often called miniature fox-hounds, by 
the inexpert, their legs being shorter in pro- 
portion to their bodies. Their ears are the 
same pendulous, flapping ones. They have 
the same keen scenting powers and the same 
stolid determination, which enables them to 
follow their quarry stout-heartedly for days 
at a time until their feet are raw and their 
muscles stiffen from weariness. 


With all this fierce determination to fol- 
low the scent of their quarry, they are 
sportsmen of cheerful and friendly mien, 
instinctively giving warning by throwing 
their voices, once they take up the trail, and 
baying continuously, as long as they are 
moving forward on their line. They are not 
killers at heart—for no breed ranks higher 
in esteem among dog-lovers for friendliness 
and their gay, cheerful spirit as companions 
on a hike or a hunt. 


Beagles are purposeful, their most gen- 
eral use being in driving game to the gun. 
“Rabbit-pushers” they are called by those 
who know their hunting breeds. No breed 
ranks with higher favor, generally, for fol- 
lowing game at a slow, steady pace. They 
haven’t the speed of the fox-hound on trail 
or the greyhound family’s fleetness, when 
game is sighted. Their purpose is to take 
up the trail, then by following it at a steady 
and sure pace, either bring the quarry to 
the gun or to a state of exhaustion. “Cotton- 
tail” rabbits, because of their faint scent 
and ability to lay almost unsolvable tangles, 
are most frequently hunted by beagles. 


ES 


Shady Shores Steadfast—a beagle for 
the hunt or for shows 


By I. W. Carrer 


In the North, the snow-shoe, or varying 
hare, is hunted through its swampy hang- 
outs. On the western prairie, the sprightly 
jack will give any hound a run for his 
money, before they tire or are circled 
back to their starting place. Within the 
last few years, a newer and stronger speci- 
men of the hare family has made its ap- 
pearance in the eastern part of this country 
and Canada with the stocking of certain 
parts of Canada and New York with Euro- 
pean hare. These giants of the rabbit family 
will average ten or twelve pounds in weight. 
These big fellows are capable of making a 
three-mile point when pursued by beagles. 
Occasionally they have been known to run 
straight away for twelve miles before turn- 
ing to complete the circle to their home 
stamping grounds, as do all animals. 


For all their purpose as helpmates to 


gunners, the beagle owes most of its pop- 
ularity and general improvement in ability 
and appearance to sportsmen who have 
enjoyed their sport in competition at both 
the field-trials and bench-shows. Over fifty 
clubs are in operation in America and 
Canada, in holding field-trials and shows. 


The number of doctors interested in 
beagling is surprizing. One of them has 
adopted the slogan: “Follow beagles, live 
longer—and feel better while you live.” 
Another says: “Beagles take you out of 
doors and inches off your waist-line.” An 
Olympic boxing champion, well-known for 
other athletic prowess, too, credits beagling 
with being one of his best conditioners, by 
making running and road-work, so often 
dreaded, a pleasurable sport in helping his 
wind and strengthening his muscles, while 
reducing superfluous poundage. 


The Gridiron’s Intercollegiate Senator 
By Jort P. Grass 


Te the perplexities of a football season 
filled with unexpected happenings, add be- 
wilderment of the public as to just how and 
why Senator Huey P. Long of Louisiana 
became its most outstanding figure. 

The public knows the surface answers, 
based on the spectacular personality and 
movements of the man. But what has been 
back of all these events? 

“Senator Long has been a football en- 
thusiast for many years,” said an official of 
the University. “He has attended not only 
the University games, but high school and 
junior college games. Why, he played foot- 
ball himself when he was a boy at Winfield 
(Louisiana) .” 

Here is the testimony of Senator Long, 
himself, when asked when he first became 
interested in football: 


“Since birth.” 

“Did you play the game?” 

“Yes, as a kid in Winfield.” 

“Just with other kids in a vacant lot?” 

“No, on the Winfield High School team.” 

“What position did you play?” 

“Substitute. I was never anything but a 
substitute. There were twelve men on the 
team. I was the twelfth. The other eleven 
always stuck for the whole game. So I 
never got in.” 

Here the Senator executed the knowing 
glance which passes, with him, for a grin. 

“They were men in those days,” he ob- 
served. He went on: “I was on the baseball 
team, too. Again, I was a substitute. There 
were ten men on the team and I was the 
tenth. I got in no games. I was too little, 
I guess. But I did better at track. I ran 
for the team. I did the mile in five minutes. 
That wasn’t so bad, was it?” 

It turned out that young Huey P. Long 


made the high-school debating-team and 
was a winner in oratorical contests. 


When he was fifteen years old he quit 
school to go to work as a “drummer.” After 
that, his interest in football ceased to be 
direct until he became Governor of Louisi- 
ana and, as such, headed the supervisors of 
the University. 


“Whenever Huey Long gets behind any- 
thing he puts it over,” said a Baton Rouge 
citizen, prominent in the affairs of the Uni- 
versity, who, incidentally, has opposed Long 
on many occasions. Football at the Uni- 
versity was one of the things which the then 
Governor decided needed to “be put over.” 


It appears that in his own unique way 
Senator Long is expanding the University 
to make it a larger asset to the State. And, 
of course, as many will say, he is paving 
the way to line up the support of a football- 
playing younger generation for Huey P. 
Long. 


Keystone 
Senator Huey Pierce Long leads the 
Louisiana State band 
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Practical Books for the Home Library 
Indispensable to Writers, Speakers, Editors, 


Teachers, Students 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL. D., Managing Editor of the 
NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


How To Use English 
Ges 650 pages of valu- 


able advice on how to 
make the most effective use 
of English. The Honorable 
John Bassett Moore says that 
the author “has preeminently 
earned the title Expounder of 
the English Language.” And 
The Boston Globe remarks: 
“A volume of valuable advice 
from a recognized authority.” 
$2.50; by mail, $2.64. 


Words We Misspell 


PAE EG guide to correct spelling 
of 10,000 words often misspelled. 
Also shows correct formation of plurals, 
divisions into syllables, and tells why 
one word should be used instead of 
another. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 


ONTAINS directions to authors on 
the manner of preparing copy, cor- 
recting proofs, submitting manuscripts, 
copyright laws, etc. Eighth edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, now ready. 154 
pages. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. , 


How To Speak English 
Effectively 


HE world’s most eminent 

living lexicographer un- 
veils the secrets of harmoni- 
ous effective speech. $1.75; 
by mail, $1.89. 


Essentials of English Speech 
and Literature 
Fourth Revised Edition 
RECORD in concise and 
interesting style of the 
Origin, Growth, Develop- 
and Mutations of the English 


ment, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


Language. 


A Desk-Book of Twenty-five Thousand 
Words Frequently Mispronounced 


LOTH, 750 pages, $2.50; Indexed, 
$3.00; by mail, 14c extra. 


A Desk-Book of Errors in English 


T treats of the hundred and one ques- 
tions that arise in daily speech and 
correspondence which are not touched on 


by the dictionary. The volume is “pleas- 
antly sane and sound,” says The New 
York Times. 243 pages. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.64. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


URING the last century scientific explora- 

tions in the Orient resulted in the discovery 
of amazing masses of information about the people 
and places mentioned in the Bible. 

In late years, furthermore, the modern scholarship 
of the world has studied the Bible more intensively 
than ever before. Obscure passages have been 
clarified. Patient investigation has revealed the 
facts of Bible history. Bible personages have come 
to be better understood in their lives and characters. 
The historical conditions surrounding the origin 
of the writings—Old Testament and New—have 
been more fully discovered so that there is a larger 
assurance regarding the authors of the writings and 
a much better understanding of the writings 
themselves. 


NEW BIBLE FACTS 


The thousands of valuable and interesting facts 
thus adduced are now within your reach in the 


NEW STANDARD BIBLE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely revised, enlarged and reset edition 
of the Standard Bible Dictionary of 1909, the biblical 
text used being that of the American Standard 
edition of the Revised Bible. This superb work is 
edited by MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS, D.D., 
and KEDWARD E. NOURSE, D.D., Professors in 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and ANDREW C. 
7ENOS, D.D., Professor in McCormick Theological 
Seminary, assisted by a staff of fifty-two American, 
British, and German Bible scholars connected with 
the world’s leading educational institutions. 


NEARLY 400 ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Dictionary is imperial 8vo size (7% x 10% 


inches), contains 989 pages, printed from large type, 
attractively and durably bound, and_ elaborately 
embellished with colored maps, diagrams of temples, 
photographs of objects and scenes of interest in 
Bible history. 


EACH BOOK DESCRIBED 
The New Standard Bible Dictionary contains A 
SEPARATE ARTICLE ON EACH OF THE 66 
BOOKS of the Bible; gives the name of the known or 
accredited author; when and where written; circum 
stances of origin; it describes the Apocrypha, and its 


“A Bible Dictionary is JUST AS NECESSARY 
for Understanding the Bible as an English 
Dictionary is for Understanding 
the English Language.” 


place in biblical history; it describes the making of 
the Bible—how and when and by whom. 


ABOUT EVERYTHING 


It contains A SEPARATE ARTICLE ABOUT 
EVERY PERSON, PLACE AND THING MEN- 
TIONED in the Bible. 

Each article is signed so you can know who wrote it. 


CORRECT INTERPRETATION 


Two significant articles—‘‘The Approach to the 
Bible,"" by John E. McFadyen, D.D., on the Old 
Testament, and by James Moffatt, D.D., on the 
New Testament, contain scholarly explanations of 
the principles that must guide one if he is to interpret 
the Bible in accord with its real character. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD HAVE 
THIS DICTIONARY 


A copy should be in every home. It will foster 
a greater regard for the Bible. It will help you to 
interpret the Bible TRUTHFULLY. It will lead 
you to “‘search the Scriptures daily "’; to find in them 
unsuspected information and new disclosures of truth. 


LITTLE PAYMENTS 


So that you may see for yourself what a val- 
uable book is offered to you, we will send it to 
you on receipt of $1.50, subiect to approval, and 
if you do not wish to keep it, you may return it, 
and the advance payment of $1.50 will be returned. 
Use the coupon: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-300 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


_Herewith is $1.50 as first payment on A NEW 
STANDARD BIBLE DICTIONARY in the bind- 
ing I have checked. 

( ) Cloth, $7.50; 

( ) Imperial Buckram, $8.50;* 

( ) Three-Quarter Mordcco, $12.50; 

I agree to pay the balance in instalments of $1 a 
month. If I decide not to keep the book I will 
return it within five days, you will refund the 
money I have paid, and I will owe you nothing. 


Dept. 1475 


Address..... 


LEY a4, dia ara Ota aoe CHES hina's Wa a aera 
* With thumb-notch index, 75 cents extra. 
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Alabama’s Stars Fall 


on Stanford at Rose Bowl 


(Continued from page 32) 

That’s the case for Stanford; now for 
Alabama. First and foremost, Alabama 
has a line that averages 205 pounds and 
includes two All-Americans, Don Hutson 
at end and Capt. Bill Lee at tackle. That 
line is going to raise sand with the running 
attack of the Stanford backs, Alustiza, 
“Bones” Hamilton, and Bobby Grayson. 
And behind that line, Alabama has a set 
of backs as versatile as any in the country, 
and plenty of reserves. 

Millard (‘Dixie’) Howell is, perhaps, 
a better all-round back than Grayson. 
Watch him work: In the Vanderbilt game, 
the Crimson Tide functioned at its best all 
season, to win, 34-0. In that game, Howell 
averaged punting forty yards; he returned 
punts a total of 124 yards; he pierced the 
line for forty-two yards; he swept the ends 
for eighty; and he threw passes that netted 
thirty-two yards—all for a total of 318 
yards in one game. 

Howell works behind the burly, blocking 
Riley Smith, one of the smartest field gen- 
erals since “Papa” Pooley Hubert was at 
Alabama. Smith is the secret of Alabama’s 
running-attack. From behind his screen- 
ing, Howell runs or passes to Don Hutson, 
All-America end, or Jimmy Angelich, right- 
half. Howell has had a remarkable record 
this season: He completed thirty-one out 
of fifty-two passes for a gain of 438 yards; 
he has averaged a gain of more than six 
yards a play; and he has averaged forty- 
four yards in punting for three years. 

Against Tennessee, Alabama scored the 
first touch-down on a succession of plays 
that might well work against Stanford: 
First, Howell fired a twenty-eight-yard pass 
to Hutson, who was downed on Tennessee’s 
twelve-yard line. Then Howell sliced 
through the line for five yards and Dem- 
yanovich, full-back, crashed over to score. 
That’s how the Bama backs work behind 
their great line; that’s how games are won. 

Thus did the leading players and the plot 
unfold their merits on the yokels in the 
“sticks.” On New Year’s Day, the dra- 
matics will be polished for the gala “open- 
ing” in the Rose Bowl. Critics will name 
it one of the ten best shows of the year. 


Week-End Winners 


‘Dts Louisiana State football team came 
from behind to overcome a two-touch-down 
lead last Saturday and beat Oregon 14-13. 
Ernie Siego’s accurate place-kicking gave 
Louisiana the extra point for a winning score. 

The Yale hockey team dropped two week- 
end matches in Canada, the first to McGill 
on December 14 by the score of 5-1, at 
Montreal, and the second game the follow- 
ing night at Toronto, 7-3. 

At San Mateo, California, Time Supply 
triumphed in the Bay Meadows Handicap 
to capture a purse of $25,000. The winning 
three-year-old colt is owned by Mrs. F, A. 
Carreaud of El Paso. Dark Winter was 
second and Fleam third, the mile-and-one- 
eighth course being run by the winner in 
one minute, fifty-three and four-fifth sec- 
onds, through mist and mud. 
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Ski-Jumping Is Safer Than Football 


National Amateur Champion Casper Oimoen Thinks It Is Safer to Jump the Length of a Grid- 
iron on a Pair of Skis Than to Buck the Line in the Gridiron Game 


“BW WOULD rather be a ski-jumper any 
| day in the week than attempt to crash 

through a line of husky football- 
players,” declared Casper Oimoen, the 
2ational amateur champion, during a re- 
sent interview. 


“As far as I can remember, last year 
marked the first time that any fatalities oc- 
surred in ski-jumping here in the United 
States, whereas there are numerous deaths 
each year in football,” he continued. 


Oimoen has been acclaimed by veteran 
followers of this thrilling sport as one of 
the best if not the best of jumpers that this 
country has ever possessed. He has won the 
national title three times since 1930, in 
addition to many divisional honors. 


During the Winter Olympic Games held 
at Lake Placid in 1932, Oimoen finished 
fifth, the highest place ever attained by an 
American in the ski-jump event. With 
more than a year of preparation before the 
Winter Olympic Games will be held in Ger- 
many, Oimoen is being looked upon as 
America’s biggest threat to halt the peren- 
nial domination of Norway in the ski-jump. 


“Tt is the inexperienced jumper who 
meets with serious mishaps for he has not 
yet acquired the knack of making a safe 
spill,” added Oimoen. “This comes through 
experience, just as in any other sport. When 
competing on hills of great height for the 
first time, a ski-jumper becomes panic- 
stricken over the possibility of missing a 
good ‘take-off.’ He therefore makes a poor 
landing, a nervous landing. 


Casper Oimoen soars above a ribbon 
of snow in California 


By Frank ELKIns 


“He lacks confidence. He doesn’t fear 
landing on his face, but that his balance 
will be unsteady upon alighting and there- 
fore result in a serious spill. A full-fledged 
jumper, however, senses an impending fall 
after landing and he will immediately top- 
ple over on his back or side, promptly rais- 
ing his skis. By doing this, he tumbles 
down the bank before his body has picked 
up momentum and prevents the skis from 
doing any serious harm.” 

The jumper’s ability to recover on a 
faulty “run-in,” thereby getting a vigorous 
spring on the “take-off,” has stamped 
Oimoen as this country’s leading amateur 
jumper. He has exceptional confidence in 
himself. If, during a competition, the na- 
tional ruler draws the last position, it is 
virtually a foregone conclusion as to who 
the ultimate winner of the event will be. 


Oimoen is of Norwegian extraction. He 
was born in Valders, Norway, on May 8, 
1906. His parents moved to Vestre Toten 
when he was about eight years old, and it 
was there that he learned to master the 
intricacies of skiing. When eleven years of 
age, Oimoen took up ski-jumping. 

Only four years elapsed before Oimoen 
attracted considerable attention for his 
prowess while attending school in Rausoff. 
At a tournament in the village, he leaped 
175 feet, a distance that a majority of Class 
A flyers in the United States would be con- 
tent even to approach. 


He came to America in the fall of 1923. 
For a time, he did not participate in the 
sport, which was little known of here. While 
in this country, Oimoen learned the trade 
of bricklaying, and frankly admits that 
jumping is really an avocation for him and 
no more than that. 


As a member of the Dovre Ski Club in 
Fargo, North Dakota, the national cham- 
pion was catapulted into the limelight of 
American ski-jumping circles by his stellar 
performances in interstate tournaments in 
1925. Three years later, he returned to his 
then native land for a visit, and in an exhibi- 
tion there leaped 216 feet. It still stands as 
the best flight that Oimoen has ever made. 
He returned to America in April, 1929. 
Since then, he has created an impressive 
record with his nerve-tingling performances. 


Oimoen lives in Minot, North Dakota. 
Due to the lack of adequate facilities for 
jumping there, he had to join the Sioux 
Valley Ski Club of Canton, South Dakota. 
Unlike the majority of outdoor and indoor 
sports in this country, in which the devotees 
confine their activities to a strict routine 
and adhere to a definite training program, 
ski-jumping makes such a course almost im- 
possible for two reasons: First the uncer- 
tainties of the weather, and second because 
of the lack of proper places for a jumper 
to train and condition himself in prepara- 
tion for tournaments. 


Casper (no Milquetoast) Oimoen 


In addition, the cost of keeping in good 
trim would prove too exorbitant for the 
jumpers, who really consider the sport for 
its recreational value, not for its competi- 
tive laurels. An amateur ski-jumper is an 
amateur in the fullest sense of the word. 


According to Oimoen, no skier should 
attempt big-hill jumping until he has had 
at least six years of experience on short 
hills. There are four fundamental steps 
that a jumper should go through before 
contemplating big-hill competition, accord- 
ing to Oimoen. 


Four Steps to Championship , 


First, a ski-jumper should learn to walk 
on flat terrain; second, he should try to 
maintain a steady balance while sliding over 
small hills; third, he should learn to take- 
off on a small hill (this is very important, 
for a bad “take-off” will result in_ fault 
form and consequently cut the distance of 
a flight), and fourth, he should completely 
overcome the fear of*height before trying 
his skill on larger hills. yA 

It is essential that a good jumper, exhibit 
absolute mastery of his body and skis at all 
stages ofa jump. Down the “run-in” he 
should maintain an easy, natural carriage 
and on the “take-off” he should get a vigor- 
ous spring that will send him soaring far 
through the air. 


In air, the jumper should continue his 
graceful carriage and be certain to keep an 
eye on where he believes he will alight so 
as to prepare for a sure and correct land- 
ing. The body should be well-balanced and 
correctly poised on the landing. Points 
are awarded equally for distance and form. 


With another year of practise under 
his wing, it is almost a certainty that 
Oimoen will put up stubborn opposition 
before bowing to the.ski-jumpers of Europe 
in the Olympics. In fact, it would not be 
at all surprizing for American followers of 
this sport, if the irrepressible national 
champion should reach his greatest heights 
and out-jump notable figures as 
Birger and Sigmund Ruud, and Kaare 
Wahlberg of Norway, whose names have 
becomes synonymous with the Viking sport. 


such 


Investment and Finance 
LT 


The Old Law of Supply and Demand 


Once Again Its Natural Operation Is Improving Business and Business Sentiment; the Stock 
Exchange Registers Dissension; the Bankers Foresee the Loss of Prerogatives 


Street is trustworthy, a greater measure 

of business judgment throughout the 
country is in accord with the optimism of 
Brig. Gen. Charles G. Dawes than with the 
pessimistic doubts of Lewis W. Douglas and 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres. 


This is not to say that there is wide- 
spread agreement with the General’s bold 
prediction that a full tide of business pros- 
perity will mark the second half of 1935. 
His spacious, perhaps temperamental, con- 
fidence in such early blooming is excep- 
tional. But there is increasing evidence 
that, privately if not publicly, very many 
watchful men of affairs also are now ap- 
praising current op- 
erations of natural 
supply - and - demand 
forces in the coun- 
as try’s trade as far more 
important and_basi- 
cally significant than 
Federal spend- 
ings, unbalanced bud- 
gets, and other 
controversial Administration policies. 


|: the testimony that is flowing into Wall 


Seeing 


Dawes 


Sees 


It is in connection with such appraisal 
that business sentiment is improving and 
buSiness hopefulness growing solidly among 
those in the higher seats. The improve- 
ment and the growth are so variously ob- 
vious that they are beyond dispute. If they 
do not seem to be reflected as yet by the 
stock market, that may well be because, for 
the time being, special conditions and in- 
fluences are preventing the stock mar- 
ket from functioning traditionally as a 
barometer. 

In time, no doubt, those conditions and 
influences will pass or become moderated. 
Conceivably, the change will be brought 
about, as in other periods of budding in- 
dustrial recovery, by some sudden, startling 
demonstration of restored investndent con- 
fidence—perhaps by the instantaneous suc- 
cess of some daringly large project in new 
corporation financing. 

4 4s 

The earnest, albeit somewhat naive, ef- 
fort of the New York Stock Exchange to 
gain the public’s sympathy and support 
goes on interestingly. 

In Chicago, last week, its President, Rich- 
ard Whitney, sounded a new and quaint 
defensive note when he explained that the 
security market is economically and socially 
indispensable because it guarantees to the 
owner of funds a right to change his mind 
as often as he elects—perhaps a dozen 
times in the course of a month. The right, 
Mr. Whitney said, is akin to that of the 
laborer to change his employment, to that 
of the farmer to rotate his crops. 


Coincidentally, in New York, the Asso- 
36 


By Rosert WINSMORE 


ciation of Stock Exchange Firms appointed 
one stock-broker in each of 132 far-flung 
cities to expound the gospel according to 
Wall Street to all and sundry mind- 
changers. By such steps, educational and 
diplomatic, the Ex- 
change is proceeding 
with its planned cam- 
paign to win public 
favor and confidence. 


Dissension 
in the 
Stock 


Detrimentally, how- 
ever, all is not har- 
monious within the 
camp. There is mem- 
bership _ dissatisfac- 
tion with the campaign. There is dissen- 
sion involving sharp criticism of old and 
new managerial policies. There is increas- 
ing demand for a variety of changes, some 
of them fundamental. 


Exchange 


It is heatedly urged, for example, that 
the seating of a score of experienced non- 
member partners of member-firms on the 
Exchange’s Board of Governors would be 
a far more practical and effective reform 
than the maintenance of that still mys- 
terious advisory “brain trust” of ten emi- 
nent outsiders, which has been floundering 
uselessly since its recent much-advertised 
creation. It is also urged that the opera- 
tion of newly adopted publicity-policies 
should not be so inexpert as to produce 
unfavorable results. 


Then, too, there is agitation for a sal- 
aried Exchange president, or fully powered 
executive manager, who would be employed 
instead of being elected from the member- 
ship, year by year. Fees for meetings 
which have lately averaged more than 
$4,000 per annum for each of the Ex- 
change’s forty Governors are being criti- 
cized and an increase in the number of 
Governors is suggested. Segregation of 
stock and bond markets is proposed, to 
give every present Exchange member a 


salable seat in each. There is some dis- 
cussion of the expediency of consolida- 
tion with the Curb Exchange. Various 
other more or less rational changes are 
advocated. 


All this unrest and clamor seems pri- 
marily to represent Wall Street belief that 
establishment of the Stock Exchange and 
the stock market in the good graces of the 
public will require a more practical read- 
justment of Stock-Exchange policy and per- 
formance than has yet been attempted 
or officially proposed. Doubtless much of | 
the agitation is emotional and ill-advised. 
That some of it will produce results, 
however, appears wholly probable. 


Altho Wall Street 
bankers seem confi- 
dent now that no cen- 
tral bank proposal 
will have enough 
backing to be seri- 
ously considered at 
the coming session of 
Congress, many of 
them are frankly 
fearful of legislation, favored by the Admin- 
istration, that will be restrictive and dis- 
turbing. In particular, they fear a shift- 
ing of authority within the management of 
the Regional Federal Reserve Banks that 
will take much power away from repre- 
sentatives of member institutions and lodge 
it in the hands of those of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


The 
Bankers 


Fear 


Congress 


It is considered certain that a deter- 
mined effort to effect this in some way will 
be made at Washington, and also, perhaps, 
to go farther and restrict the freedom of 
member banks to elect Reserve Bank Goy- 
ernors of their own choosing. This latter 
will be bitterly protested and opposed by 
the banking fraternity. It is largely the 
executive powers of their elected Governor 
that sustains such influence as member 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


This chart shows in percentage of deviation from the basis of weekly average for 1923- 

1925, inclusive, steel ingot production in percentage of total plant capacity, total freight 

car-loadings, bank debits outside New York City, and automobile production, It covers 
the week ending December 8 
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anks, collectively, now have with respect 
» credit policies in their own regions. If 
ieir liberty of choice is to be destroyed 
y the creation of a veto power somewhere 
ithin the System, little more than a use- 
ss modicum of such influence will be left 
ythem. Naturally, therefore, bankers are 
ist now apprehensive. 


Last Year’s Millionaires 


ae papers awarded front-page head- 
nes last week to the Treasury Depart- 
ent’s disclosure that forty-six individual 
mericans had net incomes in excess of 
1,000,000 in 1933, as against only twenty 
1 the preceding year. It was also shown 
rat the number of incomes above $25,000 
creased sizably in 1933, whereas those 
f less than that amount were fewer than 


p 1932. 


Inflationists, with obscure logic, promptly 
ailed the record as an argument for more 
urrency, and the clamor for a redistribu- 
on of wealth loudened. 


Apropos of this, the December bulletin 
f the National City Bank, of New York, 
1 a thoughtful discussion of the services 
sndered to the whole public by the present 
conomic system, pointed out various bene- 
ts proceeding from the industrial develop- 
ent to which the creation of great Ameri- 
an fortunes has been incidental. As an 
sample, said the bulletin: 

“Fifty years ago a geography in common 
se in the schools of this country contained 
wood engraving of the Victoria Bridge 
ver the St. Lawrence River near Montreal. 
was of tubular iron construction and said 
y be one of the most notable engineering 
orks in the world. It was constructed in 
1e “fifties of the last century and in 1898 
16 superstructure was torn down and a 
ew steel bridge built in its place. 

“The first bridge was sixteen feet wide, 
arried one railway-track, and had a load 
pacity of one ton to the foot. The second 
ridge is sixty-seven feet wide, carries two 
1ilway-tracks, an electric-car line and a 
agon-way, and has a load-capacity of five 
us to the foot. 

“The old ironwork cost $3,000,000 and 
1e new steelwork cost $1,500,000, and be- 
yveen these two bridges the Carnegie for- 
ine and the other large fortunes in steel 
ere made, all comprising but an in- 
enificant part of the values saved and 
‘eated by the men who by their genius, 
adership and capital cheapened the meth- 
1s of making steel.” 


Potential Market in Russia 


Where is a market in Soviet Russia for 
merican products having a potential an- 
1al value of $350,000,000 merely awaiting 
ploitation, in the opinion of Prof. Kenneth 
. Donaldson of the Case School of Applied 
sience at Cleveland, according to the 
nited Press. 
Russian goods, not Soviet gold, will be 
e medium to open up the market, said 
rofessor Donaldson, who is the author of 
Russo-American trade-agreement pro- 
»sal which has received serious considera- 
yn at Washington. 


Lowly Potato to the Fore 
As Speculative Commodity 


ul Le speculator whose fancy it is to diver- 
sify his ventures will presently have a brand- 
new opportunity. On the edge of the Wall 
Street district next month, on the big trad- 
ing-floor of the seasoned New York Produce 
Exchange, will be inaugurated an organized 
market in future contracts for the lowly 
potato. Thereafter, the grower, the dis- 
tributor, the consumer and the in-and-out 
adventurer will be able daily to buy and 
sell car-load lots of that homely tuber for 
delivery a month or a year hence. 


There has never been such a market, and 
that which the Produce Exchange will es- 
tablish has been long in the making. Yet 
the potato-crop is a national one to which 
every State in the Union contributes. Its 
condition and extent are the subjects of 
widely-studied estimates and statistics is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. Its 
production and distribution constitute a 
highly important feature of the picture. 


This year, if the Government’s November 
forecast is correct, the country’s potato 
production will exceed 380,000,000 bushels, 
averaging more than 113 bushels an acre. 
This will be well above the average of the 
preceding seven years. Maine, the greatest 
producing State, will average 335 bushels 
an acre, and make a crop of more than 57,- 
000,000. The Pennsylvania and New York 
yields will approximate 32,000,000 bushels 
each, one-third of the latter being produced 
on Long Island. In the Middle West, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are the 
largest growers. Eleven Southern States, 
stretching from North Carolina to Texas, 
have a 1934 total of approximately 39,000.- 
000 bushels of early “spuds.” 


The unit of potato-trading in the new 
Produce Exchange market will be a con- 
tract for 30,000 pounds, which means 500 
bushels. The quoted price will be for 100 
pounds, and the minimum fluctuation will 
be one cent, which will be $3 on a contract. 
Daily price-changes will be restricted to a 
range of fifty cents above and below the 
preceding day’s closing quotation. 


Another Orderly Market 


Contracts will be for delivery within the 
current month, or in one of the following 
eleven months. They will call for potatoes 
equal in quality to United States Grade 
No. 1, packed in sacks, delivered to a 
licensed cold-storage warehouse in the Port 
of New York. The Produce Exchange 
broker’s commission for the round turn 
(purchase and sale) of a contract will be 
$10 when the price is under $4 for 100 
pounds. The current price is below $1. 


Thus the potato is to have an orderly 
market such as exists for virtually all other 
major American farm-products. It should 
bring about country-wide price-stabiliza- 
tion, hitherto unknown. It will afford op- 
portunities for price-insurance, through 
“hedging,” with advantage to grower, 
dealer and banker. Such hedging, coupled 
with the speculative operations which it 
naturally will attract, should mean price- 
support for a commodity which, as the 
present low market-value shows, is rather 
badly in need of it. 
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Some Day? 


Let Edwin Robert Petre tell you 
how. He knows the ‘‘ropes.” 
Send stamped addressed en- 

lay f ~velope. 

fay Institute of Foreign Travel 
80 Broad Street, New York 


DIRECTORY 
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MOTOR CARS 


If you are planning to buy a new auto- 
mobile or truck you will be interested 
in what the country’s leading manu- 
facturers are doing to produce more 
eficient, more economical and more 
beautiful motor cars. As a service to 
Digest readers the next issue of the 
Adyertising Guide ready about Jan. 
1st, lists the leading motor car and 
motor truck manufactures with brief 
descriptions about the mechanical fea- 
tures. Write for free copy of the 


ADVERTISING GUIDE 


It also summarizes current advertise- 
ments in The Digest and describes 
worthwhile products for the home, the 
family and business. The Guide will 
help you buy with safety and economy. 


BU SPOR RES AO 


The Literary Digest 


Dept. K, 354 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City 
Please send me a free copy of The Advertising 
Guide, 
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Contract Bridge Offers Constant Surprizes 


Variety. 


One of the Major Stimulants of the Game, Leads to a W ell-Assorted Collection of Bids 


for a Great Majority of Hands, as Tournament-Play Shows 


By Water MALowan 


Member of the 1933 All-American Championship Team and Secretary of the International Contract Bridge Union 


\ 7 ARIETY—that spice of life—is one 
of the major stimulants of contract 
bridge. Altho the approach-forcing 
system and other less widely known systems 
offer a helping hand to the beginner, as well 
as to the average and advanced player, the 
great majority of hands inspires them to a 
well-assorted collection of bids. 

This is no more than natural, for, in ad- 
dition to a more or less correct knowledge 
of a system, each player’s bidding is sub- 
consciously influenced by his optimism, pes- 
simism or love of risks—not to mention 
that the better player also will take into 
consideration the ability and failings of his 
partner and opponents. 

I am led to these remarks by a hand 
which my unfortunate partner and I held 
a few days ago. With both sides vulnerable 
my partner dealt me Spades K 7, Hearts A 
10 8, Diamonds A K J and Clubs K 10 9 4 2, 
dealing himself Spades A Q J 8 4, Hearts 
7 2, Diamonds Q 10 8 6, Clubs 8 3. After 
two passes, I made an opening bid of a club, 
which was overcalled to my left with one 
heart. 

My partner now made a secondary spade 
bid, and I gave him another chance, calling 
no-trump. 
interfering any further, my partner re- 
turned to his spade suit, I raised him to 
three spades and he passed. 

He lost only a heart and a club trick, 
and the opponents won the rubber on the 
very next hand, which was exactly what 
we deserved. 


Friendly Post-Mortem 


The friendly post-mortem (it actually 
was friendly) in which a number of expert 
players participated, was endless and finally 
had to be postponed without agreement. 
While my partner agreed with all of us that 
he should have bid four spades, he felt that 
I should have bid two no-trump instead of 
three spades. 


Another suggestion was that my hand 
was strong enough to bid two no-trump 
immediately over the one spade bid, and 
one player even recommended my_ bid- 
ding four spades instead of three. My 
partner would not approve of a second- 
round two no-trump bid, as I had only one 
heart stopper, but he claimed that I might 
have held Kk J and a small heart instead of 
the ace, in which case game in spades would 
have been doubtful. 

To this I replied that had such been my 
heart holdings I should have bid two no- 
trump instead of three spades as I, too, then 
would have realized that the hearts should 
have been “led up to” instead of being 
“Ted through.” 


Looking for further material on the sub- 
ject: “Do experts disagree, and why?,” | 
came across a very interesting article in the 


The opponents abstained from 


book: “You can play and laugh,” by Hubert 
Phillips, Bridge Editor of The News Chron- 
icle of London. Mr. Phillips gives a hand 
which had been submitted previously to 175 
tables, and had produced, after the second 
bid of the dealer, twenty-seven different 
rounds of bidding. 


This result was obtained despite the fact 
that 124 dealers passed originally, while 
all the others opened with one club, and the 
hand was passed out at forty-five tables. 


It hardly ever happens in duplicate 
games that a hand is bid in exactly the same 
way at three or four tables even where a 
uniform system is used. 


When the British Selection Committee 
was confronted with the thankless task of 


naming the team which was to meet the 
Americans, headed by Ely Culbertson, in 
competition for the Charles M. Schwab 
Trophy, a short series of duplicate matches 
was organized. All players participating 
in these trials were naturally far above 
average in ability, yet their interpretations 
of the offensive or defensive strength of 
some of the test-hands varied greatly. 


Hand Bid Several Ways 


One hand that was good for a small slam 
in diamonds against any defense, was 
played at five diamonds or three no-trump 
at all tables but one. The sole exception 
was a six no-trump contract, which was 
made only because the wrong suit was led. 
This result was all the more surprizing, be- 
cause some of the three no-trump contracts 
were defeated when clubs were the original 
lead. West, the declarer, held Q 10 9 in that 
suit and the player to the right A K 3 2. 
Where South took the first trick with the 
ace and followed up with the two, West 
naturally played the ten. Let him who 
would have played the queen throw the first 
stone! 


Another hand was played variously at two 
hearts, four hearts and three no-trump, the 
latter contract being safe, as the opponents 
held no five-card suit, while the game con- 
tract in hearts depended on a correct guess 
of the finesse for the queen of hearts. 


A still greater variety existed in the final 
contract of the very next hand, some players 
stopping at one no-trump, two clubs, or 
three diamonds. At the two tables where 
the declarers had ventured game contracts 


in no-trump, one made six and the other 


eleven tricks, these results depending upon 
whether the club finesse was taken or the 
blank king caught. 
The hand is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 
Every real student of the game will 


quickly realize that there was no luck to 


this hand at all, and that the only correct 
play was to avoid the club finesse. North 
had opened with the four of spades, South 


played the king and West won with the. 


ace. 

He now tried the diamond suit, and 
as the queen dropped on the first round 
no finesse was necessary, and five tricks 
could be collected immediately. West 
now needed three more tricks, and could 
risk losing the king of clubs provided it 
was in the North hand. 

This play could lose only if all three 
vital cards were placed unfavorably for 
the declarer—that is to say, the ace of 
hearts in the South hand and both the 
queen and ten of spades in the North hand. 


However, there was the additional chance 


of the king of clubs being alone in the 
South hand, as was actually the case; and 
the one successful declarer took advan- 
tage of this possibility. 


Interesting Test-Hand 


The very first of the test-hands was one 
of the most interesting ones. North held 
Spades J 7 6, Hearts A Q J, Diamonds 8 7, 
Clubs A K 10 8 3. South had Hearts 7 6 2, 
Diamonds A K 6 3 2, Clubs 09542. East 
was the dealer and held a strong spade 
suit, while West’s only worth-while posses- 
sion was the king of hearts. The North- 
South hands fitted as if dealt to order and 
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would produce a grand slam even with very 


mediocre play, yet most players contented 
themselves with five-club contracts, or with 
doubling the opponents’ sacrifice bid of 
five spades, which was set three tricks or 
450 points. 


At one table North allowed South to play 
the hand at four diamonds, which contract 
was set. 

A superficial judgment by the readers 
might be that the British candidates for 


the Schwab team must have been rather 


weak or overanxious. 


Neither was the case. The hands shown 
just prove that it is impossible always to 
arrive at the correct contract even with the 


best bidding systems, and that moments of 
surprize, despair and “that gra-a-a-nd and— 
glorious feeling” are irrevocably connected 


with contract bridge. 


3revity is one of the first thoughts con- 
pers to this department should keep in 
nd. 

Jundreds of letters bearing on the same 
yject are frequently received. It is physi- 
ly impossible to publish more than three 
four which bring out special points. 


iritical comments are as welcome as 
endly expressions of approval. 


Women in Aviation 


the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
*t it about time women took their rightful 
ce in national aviation? Why are the men 
rays in the spotlight when women have shown 
y are splendid pilots, with the ability to do 
ngs of a caliber comparable with that of their 
onger (?) contemporaries? Is it that they 
> not given the same breaks? Or is it that 
man’s equality hasn’t thus far been recog- 
ed in the flying game? 
eveland. 


(Miss) Lots Dunn. 


hat Chance Has the Pioneering Spirit? 


the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Newton D. Baker thinks that the old pioneer- 
; spirit is extinct in American life—that self- 
iance is a rare virtue! What, may I ask, is 
depression victim to do with his pioneering, 
f-reliant spirit if he has one? 
We are living in a civilization that has be- 
ne so complex—so unwieldy—that, in the 
dst of boundless wealth, intelligent, well- 
icated, ambitious, and able young men and 
men are deprived of even the bare neces- 
ies of life. Every door to a normal, happy 
>, marriage, and future security seems closed 
them. There are no jobs, so, if they are to 
self-supporting, they must get money by 
ne other means. But how? If all of the 
employed went into the car-polishing busi- 
3s, the profession would be considerably over- 
ywded. “Simonizing Sam” has plenty of 
npetitors as it is. 
[| believe that the present generation are no 
s self-reliant than their ancestors. Most of us, 
elieve, would ten times rather fight Indians, 
ld beasts, bandits, and all the other foes of 
» old-time frontiersman than to endure the 
w torture inflicted upon us by our present- 
y civilization. The howling redskin was, at 
st, a visible and vulnerable foe that a strong 
n might lay hands upon and overpower, but 
st how does one go about fighting a depres- 
n, or a vicious system of maldistribution of 
» good things of this world that allows one 
m to squander millions on yachts, swanky 
ates, and alimony while thousands, after 
uzs of dull drudgery and penny-pinching, 
ist finally suffer the humiliation of accepting 
arity ? 
When our pioneering ancestors found the 
dding too rough for them in the complicated 
jlization of the East, they met the situation 
the simple expedient of running away from 
But where are we to run to? An army of 
est-bound hitch-hikers from the East meets a 
vilar army of Westerners headed for New 
rk, and, eventually, they all meet again in 
ami, Florida, wondering why they ever left 
me in the first place. We might, of course, 
the Arctic Circle, but, please, Mr. Baker, 
n’t ask us to be too enthusiastic in our sup- 
rt of a State that we must flee so far from in 
ler to escape starvation. 


idison, Connecticut. Wixsur J. Down. 


‘the Government and the Moonshiner 
the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment would 
ve been in the interest of temperance had the 
vernment used a little common sense in the 
nagement of whisky sales. But, instead, it 
ona prohibitory tax, which acted like a pro- 
tive tariff in favor of the moonshiner and 
stlegger, thus giving the vice a boost. 

[he only way to put these racketeers out of 
siness is to destroy their chances for profit. 
Itown, Kentucky. C. B. Stuart. 


From Our Readers to Our Readers 


To Thwart Motor Bandits 


To the Editor of The Literay Digest— 
Sir:—The Nation is in the throes of the 
rob-and-ride bandits. Here is a remedy. 
If our automobile-manufacturers will 
produce a car with a stream-lined body, 
with the disappearing running-board, or 


a collapsible running-board that can be 
thrown edgewise at once, this will be 
found to be a boon to the traveling public. 

A car of this type would prove to be an 
automatic protection to the lone driver. 


E. R. FisHpurne. 
College Park, Georgia. 


Jailing Kin of Kidnap Victims 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
The only truly effective manner in which to dis- 
courage kidnaping is to place under arrest the 
immediate relatives and closest friends of the 
kidnaped person as soon as the crime is 
known. In this manner the criminal has no 
chance to bargain or make contact with any 
person that would be in a position to arrange 
for the payment. With no means of obtaining 
money there can be no cause for the crime. 
Newark, New Jersey. STANLEY UNGER. 


Working Wives and the Boycott 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Well, well, so Miss Caroline V. Taylor would 
boycott married women workers by not patron- 
izing the stores that employ them? 

Hee, hee, and a blast of that popular sound 
like the rip of a-collar. For, as anyone might 
ask, what would she wear in the event ye ol’ 
workin’ gals—backed to the limit by their 
employers—were to remain stedfast in their 
equality of rights? Mrs. STRUGGLING. 
Jersey City. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Congratulations to Caroline V. Taylor of Bos- 
ton, in regard to the idea of boycotting business 
houses that employ married women. May the 
idea spread. 

Census statistics show there are about ten 
million women gainfully employed in this coun- 
try. It is reasonable to assume that at least one 
or two million are married women who have 
husbands that are also working and earning 
enough to support them comfortably. 

JosepH McLerop PRIESTER. 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
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The Wondering Season 


—Brown in the Syracuse Herald 


Destruction of Men 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
It is the cooks, mostly women, that are contrib- 
uting to the destruction of men, and themselves, 
as well. “The way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach” is as false as it is aged. To tempt 
weak man with an abundance of well-cooked 
food, and then follow that with a rich desert, 
is to fill him to capacity. Follow this with a 
sedentary life, and the destruction is well 
grounded. Women, God bless them, contribute, 
liberally, to all this. Mr. D.L. S. 
Calhan, Colorado. 


Carry Nation and the W.C.T.U. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
It was with real appreciation that I noted the 
amount of space devoted to the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in your November 24 
issue. After a careful perusal of the article, 
however, I was left questioning as to the proper 
degree of appreciation due. You will note that 
I am Corresponding Secretary of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. We 
have 10,500 local unions in fifty-three State 
organizations. They differ so widely in their 
personnel that my mail every day runs the 
gamut from tragedy to comedy. This job of 
mine, then, is warranted to furnish at least one 
good laugh three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. I assure you I wouldn’t trade places 
with THE Dicesr Editor, for it would seem 
that Tuer Dicest has to strive hard for its jokes. 

No feature-writer ought to have all the joy 
taken out of life by being made to stick too 
closely to facts, neither should a good story lose 
anything in the telling, but when your writer 
holds up the president of some little local union 
out in Kansas as ready to emulate Mrs. Nation’s 
example, and nonchalantly consigns all our half 
million white-ribboners to the same category, 
it is—well, it is to laugh! 

The Carry A. Nation epic took place before 
the turn of the century and, furthermore, had 
B® connection with the National W.C.T.U. We, 
the W.C.T.U. of to-day, have no word of criti- 
cism for Carry A. Nation. She aroused Kansans 
to the violation of law and their utter disregard 
concerning it, for her hatchet was never brought 
into play except against illegal liquor. Carry A. 
Nation served her day and generation, but her 
methods applied to-day would not only be in- 
effectual, but as out-of-date as for our delegates 
to have appeared at the Cleveland convention 
in hoop-skirts. 

I make no mistake—for I understand that we, 
the W.C.T.U. and Tue Dicest, take opposite 
sides on this great social problem of to-day. 
Nevertheless, if you could have looked in on 
that great meeting, heard the calm and dispas- 
sionate presentation of such subjects as the 
present-day lotteries, the menace of the movies, 
international relations, as well as that of alcohol 
education, and have felt the spiritual atmos- 
phere which predominated through all, you 
would understand how ludicrous as applied to 
us is the figure of a modern Carry A. Nation 
sharpening her tomahawk for the warpath. 

(Mrs.) ANNA Marpven DEYo. 


Eyanston, Illinois. 


[Tue Lirerary Dicest has never taken a 
stand on the liquor question.—Editor.] 


The Basis of Crime 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
While our proud pulpiteers paw the air, and 
rave over the increase of crime cramping their 
style, there is no overlooking the fact that the 
basis of crime is largely economic. 

It must be remembered that crime is a rela- 
tive term, implying the infraction of laws, and 
that laws are not always just. The man who 
turns to crime because his life is so legislated, 
so circumscribed, so starved of justice, and of 
every God-given right, usually has faith enough 
in God; too often it is from man’s inhumanity 
to man that he revolts. 

Marcaret CLARE MULCAHY. 
San Francisco. 
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The Spice of 


Nature Note.—A natur- 
alist says the polar bear 
has “Nature’s best winter 
coat. And the moths have 
ours.—J udge. 


Ask Dad.—Younce Hus- 
BAND (in early morning) 
—“Jt must be time to get 
Wp 

Wire — ‘‘Why?’’ 

“Baby’s fallen asleep.” 
—Parents’ Magazine. 


No Discovery. WIFE 
(reading from paper)— 
“Here’s an old hen they’ve 
found with two hearts.” 

HusBpanp— “Yeah? 
Well, I played bridge with 
her the other night.”— 
Border Cities Star. 
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trombones don’t keep getting *iccups every other note.” 


No Fair!—REGISTRAR—~ 
“Have you been married 
before, madam? And if so, to whom?” 
Firm Star—‘What’s the big idea? Mem- 
ory test?”—The Humorist (London). 


Or Leaye It.—GroLocy’ PRoFESSOR— 
“What kind of rock is this?” 

Srupent — “Oh! I just take it for 
granite.”—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 


Often Chronic. — Lawyer (for shop- 
lifter) —‘‘Medical witnesses would testify 


in this court that my unfortunate client is: 


suffering from kleptomania. Your Honor, 
you know what that is.” 
Jupce—“Yes, it’s a disease the people 


yay me to cure.”—Case and Comment. 
pay 


Natural Bargainer.—AIKEN—‘‘Umson is 
the greatest bargainer I ever saw.” 

Parne—“Well—” 

Aiken—‘When the company installed 
his telephone, and told him his number was 
227, he tried to beat them down to 225.” 
—Youngstown Telegram. 


The Cad at Eve.—Huspanp—“If a man 
steals, no matter what, he will live to re- 
gret it.” 

Wire (coyly)—‘“You used to steal kisses 
from me before we were married.” 

Huspanp — “Well, you heard what I 
said.” —Boston Evening Transcript. 


Last Resource.—The Bright Young Thing 
entered the clothier’s shop and approached 
the counter. 

“T want a present for an old gentleman 
for Christmas,” she said. 

“Yes, m’am,” replied the clerk. 
thing nice in ties?” 

“No; he has a beard,” the girl explained. 

“Hm,” the clerk murmured thoughtfully. 
Perhaps a fancy vest might be suitable?” 

“No; it’s a long beard,” came back the 
answer. 

The clerk sighed wearily. 


“Some- 


“Well, how about carpet slippers?” 
Answers (London). 
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—The Humorist (London) 


You Slickers!—“Come on—we’re only 
playing for one-tenth of a penny.” 

“You can’t kid me—they don’t make 
coins as small as_ that.”—Everybody’s 


Weekly (London). 


And Pays.—Charged with wife-beating, a 
Los Angeles husband was ordered to kiss 
his wife every day for six months. The 
woman always pays.—Humorist (London). 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


They Save It, Too.—The croupiers make 
about $.000 a year when they are working. 
—Cincinnati paper. 


Durante Would Call It Mabays — 
PAYROLL JUMPS 
IN FALL RIVER 
—Head-line in Portsmouth (N. H.) paper. 


Resting Uncomfortably.—She is getting 
along as well as could be expected under 
the care of Dr. 


—Delano (Calif.) paper. 


Putting It Bluntly.—Will the American 
working man be better or worse off with a 
maximum of 30 hours per week? The 
American Federation of Labor says “yes.” 
—Huntington (W.Va.) paper. 


They’re in the Narmvy Now.— 
FOUR MISSOURIANS MADE 
ENSIGNS IN THE ARMY 
—Head-line in Joplin (Mo.) paper. 


Any Luck ?—Mr. and Mrs. 
have encouraged the engagement of their 


daughter, Miss Helen , to Robert 
M. 


—New York City paper. 


Double Jeopardy.—The hearing was to 
find whether the deceased was sane enough 
to stand trial—Vancouver paper. 
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“We'll go back to ‘Angel Musie Softly 
Sounding,’ and I would like to remind Mr. Muckett that angels wot blow 


Qualified. 
“Do you think you're fi 
for really hard labor?” 


—‘“Ned, why are you al 
ways at the bottom of yo 


Frienp — “Did you fish 
with flies?” 

RETURNING CAMPER — 
“Kish with them? We 
fished with them, camped 
with them, ate with them 
and slept with them.” —American Boy. 


But Now—!—Co.iector—‘‘Say, bozo, I 
want to collect some back payments on your 
antique furniture.” 

Heap or THE House—“You’re crazy. 1 
never bought any antique furniture on the 
instalment plan.” 

“Well, maybe it wasn’t antique when you! 
bought it.”"—Montreal Star. 


Startling Statistices—DO YOU KNOW 
THAT—Vatican City State has the largest 
army in the world in proportion to its size 
and population, having 1,048 armed men out 
of a population of 1,000. 

—Washington (D. C.) Magazine. 


Take Your Choice.— 
DINNER 
M. E. Cuurcu, Wueerinc, Mo. 
Turkey .35c. Chicken or Beef .25c. 
Children .15c. and .20c. 
—Advertisementin 
Chillicothe (Missouri) paper. 


Just Ask Us.—Question—Why are there 
locks in the Panama Canal? How many 
arethere? J. A.B. 

ANnswrer—They were necessary in order 
short pictures in France. Before that she 
had been a singer in cafés. 

—Hartford paper. 


The Gertrude Stein Influence.— 
OF COLL, GIVES UP 
CALLED SLAYER 
OF GOLL, GIVES UP. 
Head-line in Chicago paper. — 


That’s an Insult, Suh!— 4 
OLD CONFEDERATE FLAGS IN HIS _ 
LIBRARY AT ROME THAT HIS 
KIN FOUGHT AND FLED FOR 
—Head-line in Richmond paper. | 


